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“  We  live  in  a  new  and  exceptional  age.  America  in  another  name  for  Opportunity.  Its 


whole  history  appears  like  a  last  effort  of  the  Divine  Provide1  m  on  he  half  of  the  human 


'ace.”— Emehson. 
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“ Nature  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  care  to  disseminate  her  blessing ?  among  iht 
different  regions  of  the  world ,  with  an  eye  to  the  mutual  intercourse  and  traffic  among  man- 
kind,  that  the  natives  of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe  might  have  a  kind  of  dependence  upon 
one  another ,  and  be  united  together  by  their  common  interest — Addison. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


In  the  following  pages  are  grouped  together  some  Letters ,  Papers,  and 
Speeches  on  the  subject  of  Commercial  Union  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  No  attempt  is  made  to  include  anything  like  a  complete  list  of  publica¬ 
tions  on  this  topic,  but  simply  to  rescue  from  the  oblivion  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
and  put  in  permanent  form,  some  productions  ichich  might  otherwise  be  difficult  of 
access.  The  compilation  will  be  added  to  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  arise. 
The  object  is  to  make  accessible  some  views  regarding  this  question,  ivhich  is 
perhaps,  in  its  extent  and  eventual  effects,  the  largest  question  now  before  the 
public.  On  the  next  page  will  be  found  a  copy  of  the  bill  introduced  into  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Bcttki: worth,  which 
may  well  form  a  basis  for  the  discussion  which  impends  on  this  important  topic. 
The  compiler  apologizes  for  permitting  so  large  a  space  to  be  filled  with  his  own 
productions ;  but,  having  given  the  subject  a  good  (leal  of  attention,  he  prints  his 
views  in  default  of  something  better.  The  pamphlet  can  be  had,  on  application 
to  the  address  on  the  title  page,  by  remitting  Ten  Cents  and  postage.  In  lots  of 
One  Hundied  and  over,  copies  can  be  had  at  Five  Cents  each. 
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THE  BUTTERWORTH  BILL 


To  provide  for  fall  Reciprocity  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


Whereas  controversies  have  arisen  anil  are  now  existing  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  growing  out  of  the  construction  of  treaties  affecting  fishing 
interests ;  and 

Whereas,  by  reason  of  the  contiguity  of  the  two  countries  and  the  similarity 
of  the  interests  and  occupations  of  the  people  thereof,  it  is  desired  by 
the  Unite  1  States  to  remove  all  existing  controversies  and  all  causes  of 
controversy  in  the  future,  and  to  promote  and  encourage  brrsiness  and 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  people  of  both  countries,  and  to 
promote  harmony  between  the  two  Governments,  and  to  enable  the 
citizens  of  each  to  trade  with  t lie  citizens  of  the  other  without  restriction 
and  irrespective  of  boundaries,  as  fully  and  freely  as  though  there  was 
no  boundary-line  between  the  two  couutiies:  The  e'b'e, 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  whenever, 
and  as  soon  as  the  Government  of  the  said 
Dominion  of  Canada  shall,  by  act  of  her  Par¬ 
liament,  permit  all  ai  tides  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  of  whatever  name  or  nature,  whether 
the  product  of  the  soil  or  of  the  waters  of  the 
United  States,  or  manufactured  articles,  live 
stuck  of  all  kinds,  and  its  products,  minerals 
aud  coal  the  products  of  the  mines  of  the 
United  States,  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  said 
Dominion  of  Canada  tree  of  duty,  then  all  ar¬ 
ticles  manufactured  in  Canada,  aDd  all  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  soil  and  waters,  and  ail  minerals 
and  coal  product  of  the  mines  of  the  said 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  all  other  articles  of 
every  name  and  tie- crlpt ion  produced  in  said 
Dominion  of  Canada,  shall  he  permitted  to 
enter  the  ports  of  the  United  States  fiee  of 
duty  ;  it  being  the  intention  of  this  act  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  absolute  reciprocity  of  trade  between 
the  two  countries  as  to  all  articles  of  what¬ 
ever  name  or  nature  produced  iu  the  said 
countries  respectively. 

SEC.  2.  That  when  it  shall  he  certitied  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the  pioper 
officials  of  the  Government  of  the  said  Doiu- 
imou  of  Canada  that  the  said  last-named 
Government,  by  act  of  Parliament,  has  au¬ 
thorized  the  admission  into  the  ports  of  said 


Government  of  all  articles  of  Dade  and  com¬ 
merce  produced  in  the  United  States,  free  of 
duty,  the  President  shall  make  proclamation 
thereof,  and  shall  likewise  proclaim  that  all 
articles  produced  in  the  said  Dominion  of 
Canada  shall  he  admitted  into  all  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  and  such 
articles  shall  he  so  admitted  into  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  free  of  duty  so  long 
as  the  said  Dominion  of  Canada  sha'l  ad¬ 
mit  the  products  of  the  United  States, 
as  herein  provided  for,  into  her  ports  free 
of  duty. 

Sec.  3.  Tli at  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  hereby  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  connection 
with  the  proper  officials  of  the  Government 
of  the  said  Dominion  of  Canada,  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  carryiug 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to 
protect  the  said  respective  Governments 
against  the  importation  of  foreign  goods 
through  either  into  the  other;  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
shall  furnish  to  the  customs  officers  of  tha 
Uhited  states  such  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  purpose  of  guiding  them  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duth  s  in  respect  to  the  protection  of 
each  of  the  said  Governments  egainst  im¬ 
proper  importation  of  foreign  goods  as  herein 
contemplated. 


COMMERCIAL  UNION 

BETWEEN  THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  ROBERT  R.  HITT, 


.REPRESENTATIVE  IN  THE  UNITED 
DEAR  SIR: 

Eor  several  years  I  have  believed  that  our 
troubles  with  Canada  would  never  be  per¬ 
manently  and  satisfactorily  settled  by  any 
measure  short  of  commercial  union,  and  the 
removal  of  all  restrictions  upon  trade  and  in¬ 
tercourse  between  the  two  countries.  As  to 
other  nations,  both  could  maintain  a  tariff, 
set  limitations  upon  fishing  privileges,  and 
upon  participation  in  the  coast  trade;  but  as 
to  each  other  every  barrier  should  be  swept 
away  in  a  commercial  union. 

Partial  arrangements  and  half-way  mea¬ 
sures  must  fail  hereafter,  as  they  have  all 
failed  heretofore,  and  troubles  ar  se  again. 
The  reason  lies  in  the  position  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  two  nations.  Canada,  however 
large  it  may  appear  on  the  map,  is  ready  a 
long,  unequal  strip  of  populate  n,  extending 
from  East  to  West  thousands  of  miles,  every¬ 
where  right  beside  us.  The  portions,  or 
Provinces,  along  the  line  differ  widely,  in 
many  respects,  but  they  agree  in  this  :  that 
they  seem  to  be  less  to  each  other  than  to  the 
States  close  at  hand. 

The  natural  lines  of  commerce  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  products  are  not  so  much  East  and 
West  as  North  and  South.  It  is  the  unlike 
products  coming  from  different  latitudes  that 
seek  exchange.  Intercourse,  active  and  pro¬ 
fitable,  there  will  always  be  between  this 
country  and  Canada.  Restrictions  irritate, 
and  are  always  liable  to  breed  troubles.  Now, 
if  they  can  be  removed  without  iDjury  to 
either  party,  the  Canadian  question  will 
disappear,  and  two  haimouions  peoples  will 
flourish  beside  each  othtr  with  mutual  good 
will  ai.d  respect. 

The  fishery  question  has  heen  four  times 
settled,  as  statesmen  supposed,  first  hy  one 
and  then  another  airaDgement,  all  of  which 
proved  temporary  ;  and  it  is  again  in  dispute. 
The  tiading  intercourse  has  heen  under  in¬ 
cessant  discussion.  The  partial  reciprocity 
treaty  of  1854  was  at  first  popular  and  pro¬ 
mising.  It  inc'uded  a  consideiahle  list  of 
articles  to  he  mutually  admitted  fiee.  But 
the  ill-fortuue  that  has  attended  all  our 
diplomacy  with  the  North  soon  appear  he-e 


STATES  CONGRESS,  FROM  ILLINOIS. 

again.  The  reciprocity  proved  one-sided,  and 
we  terminated  it  after  twelve  years’  trial.  So 
skillfully  had  it  heen  framed,  so  far  were  we 
outwitted  in  negotiation,  that  under  it  we 
had  given  to  the  Canadians  a  market  free  of 
duty  for  £229,000,000  worth  of  their  products, 
while  they  gave  us  a  free  market  for  scarce 
half  as  much.  It  admitted  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty  8  1  per  cent,  of  all  Canada 
sold  us,  while  they  collected  duties  on  42  per 
cent,  of  all  we  sold  to  them.  It  gave  them 
our  great  market  free  for  their  crops,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  our  own  farmers,  and  it  ex- 
eluded  our  manufactures  from  Canada,  To 
this,  or  any  other  partial  arraugeaient,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  ne\  er  again 
consent. 

They  would  probably  accept  commercial 
union,  with  unrestricted  trade,  common  fish¬ 
ing  rights,  and  coast  trade  privileges.  Ad 
equalized  tariff  would  abolish  the  expensive 
double  line  of  Custom  Houses  and  officers 
along  the  border,  and  all  consular  service  in 
Canada,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
This  would  he  a  large  saving  to  both  sides. 
The  coast  provinces  could  freely  sell  coal  to 
New  England, and  Pennsylvania  could  supply 
coal  to  Upper  Canada.  The  Manitoba  far¬ 
mers  could  buy  their  implements  and  supplies 
and  sell  their  crops  in  St.  Paul,  or  where  they 
pleased.  It  would  give  Western  farmers 
free  lumber,  and  would  open  a  wide  market 
for  the  products  of  the  Canadian  forests.  It 
would  secure  to  our  fishermen  rights  to  fish 
on  every  shore  clear  to  the  Pole,  to  buy  bait 
ami  everythii  g  elce,  and  It  would  give  our 
people  fi  ee  fish. 

Tue  Tariff  would  have  to  he  the  same,  and 
internal  revenue  taxation  the  tame,  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  or  there  would  he  in¬ 
finite  fraud  and  disturbance  of  trade.  This 
wou  d  require  some  changes,  but  not  great 
ones.  The  Canadian  Tariff  is  now  not  very 
far  from  ours.  It  collects  on  the  total  Imports 
into  Canada  about  10  per  cent,  lower  average 
duty  than  does  ours  on  the  total  imports  into 
the  United  States.  The  internal  revenue 
taxes  on  whiskey  and  tobacco  are  now  not 
very  different. 
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Receipts  from  revenue  might  fairly  l>e  j 
divided  between  the  two  countries  according 
to  population.  The  rate  of  revenue  now  col¬ 
lected  by  our  Government  from  customs  and 
internal  revenue  is  about  $0.07  per  inhal  i- 
tant;  that  in  Canada  is  about  $5.90  In  a 
commercial  union,  with  a  common  tariff  and 
the  border  free,  probably  a  larger  part  of  the 
imports  of  Canada  than  at  present  would 
enter  by  way  of  New  York  aad  the  New 
England  ports,  and  the  receipts  at  Canadian 
ports  would,  of  course,  correspondingly  fall 
off.  This  would  have  to  be  adjusted  by  pars¬ 
ing  over  a  fair  proportion  of  the  ievenue  to 
Canada.  All  these  details  could  soon  be 
fairly  settled  if  the  matter  were  once  earnest¬ 
ly  undertaken. 

Who  would  oppose  it  1  In  this  country, 
some  special  interests  feaiing  Canadian  com¬ 
petition  in  the  trade  in  logs,  the  supply  of 
fish,  and  in  barley,  perhaps  ;  but  with  general 
discussion  this  would  be  soon  overcome,  in 
view  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  gained. 
Within  five  years,  it  would  probably  double 
our  sales  to  Canada,  already  about  $50,000,- 
000  annually.  In  fact,  we  now  export  more 
to  Canada  than  to  all  ilie  Central  and  South 
American  States.  Every  one  would  see  the 
benefits  of  a  wider  market  for  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  au  ampler  supply  of  raw  materials. 
Our  rapidly  disappearing  forests,  which  will 
be  all  gone  in  25  years,  at  the  present  rate  of 
destruction,  would  be  re-enforced  by  the  vast 
woods  of  Canada. 

Many  of  our  people  distrust  reciprocity 
treaties,  and  cl  anging  revenue  laws  by  diplo¬ 
macy.  That  is  the  proper  work  of  CoDgress. 
and  of  Congress  alone.  Some  would  fear  that 
a  common  tariff  with  a  foi  eign  country  would 
make  the  whole  system  unchangeable  in  any 
particular  wilhout  the  consent  of  both,  and 
thus  practically  put  it  beyond  the  power  of 
Congress,  where  the  Constitution  puts  it. 
But  we  can  at  any  time  withdraw  fioma  com¬ 
mercial  union,  if  it  works  unfairly,  and  no 
power  can  be  taken  from  Congress,  or  be  even 
limited,  except  by  the  action  of  Congress 
itself. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  oppositkn  of  Eng¬ 
land  will  be  fatal- th  it  negotiations  must 
be  through  the  British  government,  which 
would  never  consent  to  be  placed  in  a  li-ss 
favorable  position  than  the  United  States  by 
the  Canadian  tariff.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
she  has  the  power  to  control  the  quo.-tion,  or 
the  position  to  stubbornly  ojipose  the  meas¬ 
ure.  Sir  Alexander  Galt  said,  in  1880  and  at 
other  times,  that  Canada  had  the  whole  power 
over  duties.  TheMatquisof  Lrrne,  Governor- 
General, (said  in  1882,  to  the  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
ment:  “  You  have  the  power  to  make  trtatie- 
on  your  own  responsibility  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions;”  but  he  added,  “and  your  high  com¬ 


missioner  is  associated  for  purposes  of  nego¬ 
tiation,  with  the  Foreign  Grace.” 

Iu  fact,  they  have  leg'slatcd  as  they  pleased 
touching  ihe'tariff  upon  English  as  well  as 
other  goods.  The  limitof  their  treaty -making 
powc’  would  seem  to  exclude  Canada  from 
making  any  tieaty  affecting  the  Dominion  as 
a  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  J udging  by 
the  past,  and  by  the  facility  with  which  Eng¬ 
land  has  consented  to  each  step  in  Canadian 
independence,  it  is  not  likely  tint  t  e  Impe¬ 
rial  Government  would  inHexibly  resist  a 
general  desTe  of  the  Canadian  people  for  a 
common  tariff  arrangement  with  the  United 
States. 

In  Canada  it  would  meet  the  active  opposi¬ 
tion  of  certain  manufacturing  interests,  who 
would  dread  the  rivalry  of  cheaper  American 
goods  in  their  line  of  production;  of  all  the 
official  class,  who  would  of  course  struggle 
hard  to  preserve  everything  as  it  is;  and  of 
all  those  more  immediately  under  English  in¬ 
fluence,  whose  first  thought  would  be  that 
such  a  measure  would  tend  to  exclude  Eng¬ 
lish  goods  by  the  tariff,  while  admitting  the 
American  free  of  duty ;  and  they  would,  no 
doubt  very  sincerely,  regard  it  as  almost 
equivalent  to  annexation.  But,  among  the 
Canadian  people  generally,  the  discussion  of 
the  proposition  would  strengthen  it  with  the 
great  majority.  The  powerful  mercantile 
class  in  every  town  and  \  illage  would  be  the 
first  to  favor  it,  and  the  farmers  would  soon 
understand  it.  Perhai  s  a  vague  apprehension 
of  annexation  would  be  lelt,  but  with  general 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  its  business 
aspects,  this  would  disappear.  They  would 
soon  realize  that  our  citizens  are  no  longer 
eager  to  inco;porate  new  peoples;  that  they 
refused  the  licit  and  populous  island  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  republic  of  San  Domingo,  in 
both  of  which  the  people  had  all  voted  for  an¬ 
nexation  ;  that  they  discourage  and  detest 
filibustering;  that  Alaska  was  teluctantly 
accepted  alter  we  found  ourselves  bound  in  a 
compact  w  ith  Russia,  who  had  recently  been 
to  us  a  good  friend  iu  the  hour  of  trouble. 
Americans  do  not  cate  to  see  a  dozen  senators 
and  forty  members  in  Congress  representing 
a  new  popu’ation  suddenly  bi  ought  into  the 
Union.  The  immense  vacant  region  of  good 
lands  in  the  northwest  would  be  welcome, 
but  it  will  be  long  betoie  we  will  consent  to 
incorporate  peoples.  The  work  of  assimilat¬ 
ing  the  diveise  elements  we  now  have  is  quite 
enough  for  us. 

In  one  sense,  there  would  be  a  business  an¬ 
nexation  of  each  nation  by  ihe  other;  but  it 
would  be  iu  a  harmony  of  interests,  a  growth 
and  development  of  both,  that  would  lead 
both  to  greatness,  independence  and  peace. 

ROBERT  R.  HITT. 

Washington,  D.  C ,  April  11. 


CONTINENTAL  FREE  TRADE 


LETTER  FROM  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 


To  tlie  Editor  of  The  Phila.  American  : 

You  have  done  me  the  honor  to  ask  me, 
among  others,  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  Commercial  Union,  which  has  at 
last  been  brought  within  the  field  of  practical 
discussion. 

1  have  long  maintained,  for  my  part,  that 
continental  t  ree  Trade,  with  afull  reciprocity 
of  all  commercial  advantages  and  privileges, 
was  the  dictate  of  nature  for  the  English 
speaking  people  of  this  continent,  and  the 
only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  fisheries 
que.-tion  and  of  all  commercial  questions 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

A  mere  reciprocity  treaty,  such  as  we  had 
before,  is  very  difficult,  to  negotiate,  on/ac¬ 
count  of  the  antagonisms  of  interests  and 
parties,  and  when  concluded  it  has  but  a  pre¬ 
carious  existence,  being  liable  to  be  over¬ 
turned,  with  the  industries  built  upon  ir,  by 
any  gust  of  intei  national  discord,  such  as 
that,  which  was  produced  by  the  Trent  affair. 
Nor  does  it  relieve  us  of  the  expense  annoy 
ance,  and  estranging  influence  of  theciistoms 
line.  Wliat  we  want  is  to  be  rid  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  line,  so  that  capita',  enterprise  and 
commercial  life  may  circulate  with  perfect 
freedom  through  the  whole  continent.  It  i= 
needless  to  diiate  on  the  benefits  of  such  a 
change.  That  Canada  would  be  a  great,  gainer 
few  Canadians,  I  believe,  doubt;  and  com 
mercial  men  in  this  country,  especially  in  the 
Western  States,  seem  to  think  that  the  bene¬ 
fit  would  be  mutual. 

Of  the  fisherks  question  there  appears  to 
ben  i  final  and  happy  settlement  but  complete 
participation,  such  as  existed  before  the 
American  Revolution  had  divided  the  West¬ 
ern  from  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  realm.  The  fishermen  being 
rough  men,  and  naturally  jealous  of  anything 
like  encroachment  on  their  livelihood,  will  he 
apt  to  put  harsh  and  iiritating  constructions 
on  aDy  treaty  regulations  that  you  can  make, 
and  the  trouble  will  be  constantly  renewed. 

The  Provinces  of  Canada,  inn  spent  of  their 
commercial  Interests,  ire  connected,  not  with 
each  other,  but,  with  the  States  adjoining  each 
of  them  on  the  South ;  tile  Maritime  Provinces 
with  New  England;  Ontario  and  Quebec  with 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  Manitoba  and 
the  Northwestern  Territories  with  Minnesota 
and  Dakota  ;  British  Columbia  with  the  States 


on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Maritime  Provinces 
feel  this  keenly,  and  the  discontent  excited 
by  their  Commercial  severance  fron  New 
England  is  laying  a  heavy  strain  on  Canadian 
confederation. 

Commercial  union  would  of  course  Involve 
assimilation  of  tariffs,  which,  however,  since 
the  raising  of  Canadian  impoit  duties  has 
brought  the  tariffs  more  nearly  to  a  level, 
would  present  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
negotiation  It  would  also  involve  an  assim¬ 
ilation  of  the  liquor  duties,  to  preclude  fraud¬ 
ulent  importation,  but  here  again  no  serious 
difficulty  would  be  encountered,  nor  need 
there  be  much  disturbance  of  the  fiscal  sys¬ 
tem  on  either  side. 

An  attempt  is  being  made,  as  you  are  aware, 
in  Canada,  to  force  commercial  pi  osp  rity  by 
means  of  a  protective  system.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  results  of  protection  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  which  form  a  continent 
producing  almost,  everything  in  itself,  lor 
Canada,  with  her  uniformly  cold  climate  and 
her  limited  range  of  protection,  the  system  is 
unquestionably  a  failure.  Its  necessary 
effects,  as  Canadians  will  soon  become  con¬ 
vinced,  are  misdirection  of  capital  and  i  ,dus- 
try,  financial  de  cit,  dearness  of  living,  and 
consequent  depopulation.  In  Manitoba  aLd 
the  Northwest  especially,  which  are  purely 
agrlcultura’,  and  require  perfectly  free  im- 
p  rtation  of  implements  and  of  everything 
ntcessary  for  the  farmer  in  a  newly  settled 
country,  the  pressure  of  the  system  has 
all  eady  been  felt.  Our  Canadian  manufactur¬ 
ers  cannot  hope  long  to  keep  things  as  they 
are,  and  they  will  probab  y  be  led  to  perceive 
that  their  best  chance  of  protection  against 
the  competition  which  they  have  most  reasou 
to  dread  liecs  iu  placing  themselves  under  the 
shelter  of  the  American  tariff.  I  speav  as  one 
win.  is  neither  a  Protectionist,  nor  a  purist  of 
Free  Trade,  but  who  recognizes  in  all  fiscal 
mufti  rs  the  force  of  special  c.rcumstances, 
and  the  necessity  of  dea.ing  tenderly  with 
•  stablislied  systems,  and  the  industrial  Inter¬ 
ests  which  have  been  built  upon  them. 

The  unnatuial  character  of  the  commercial 
division  between  the  Dominion  and  the  United 
States  leads  already  to  a  great  deal  of  smug¬ 
gling  When  the  Canad.an  North-west  fills 
up,  it  will  hai  illy  be  possible  to  maintain  a 
protective  tariff,  to  which  the  bolder  pop u la- 
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tiou  is  opposed,  along  an  open  lrontier  of 
o'ght  hundr.  d  miles. 

Opposition  on  tlie  part  of  Great  Britain  to  a 
commer.  ial  union  of  this  continent  is  not  to 
be  apprehended.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  by  his 
“  National  Policy,” has  already  taken  Canada 
completely  out  of  tliecommerc  al  unity  of  the 
Empire,  and  he  has  proclaimed  fiscal  home 
rule  for  Canada  in  the  most  emphatic  terms. 
The  Brit  sir  people  are  aware  ot  this;  and  in 
spite  of  the  curious  fever -fit  of  Imperial  Fed¬ 
eralism  which  is  passing  over  s  me  of  them, 
the  mass  of  them  have  a  g<  ow  ing  conviction 
that  they  have  no  interest  in  interfeiing 
with  atl'airs  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Only 
speak  them  fair,  instead  of  bullying  or  de¬ 
nouncing  them,  and  you  will  tindno  difficulty 
tn  their  side. 

Canadian  politicians,  jealous  for  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  their  s-  parade  sphere,  are  apt  to  look 
askance  at  commercial  union,  because  they  I 


fear  that  it  may  bring  political  annexation  in 
its  train.  But  if  the  two  sections  of  the 
English-speaking  population  of  th’seontinent 
ev>  r  unite,  it  will  be  because  in  race,  language 
re  lgicu,  and  institutions  they  are  one  people, 
not  because  acustoms  line  which  ran  between 
them  has  been  removed.  Take  away  every 
custom-house  on  the  Pyrenees,  and  there  will 
be  no  tendency  to  a  union  of  Prance  with 
Spain.  The  Zollverein  would  liavedonelittie 
towards  the  uni"cation  of  Germany  without 
unifying  agencies  of  afar  more  potent  kind. 
Of  any  wish  to  aggress  upon  Cana  lian  inde¬ 
pendence  I  have  never,  in  all  my  intercourse, 
with  Americans,  prreeived  the  sliglittst  in¬ 
dication.  Canada,  when  the  customs  line 
which  strangles  her  commerce  has  been  abol¬ 
ished,  will  he  still  the  mistress  of  her  own 
politico'  destinies.  No  community  which  is 
realiy  a  nation  can  desire  more. 

GOLD  WIN  SMITH. 


THE  WAY  OUT  OF 


THE  CANADIAN  DIFFICULTY. 


-EJ-IITOKIAL  from  the  “  P 

The  British  Government  lias  fi  rwarded  to 
Washington  a  proposal  for  the  sett'eim-nt  of 
our  dispute  with  C  anada  which  it  hopes  will 
help  to  more  amicable  relations  betwc  en  the 
Dominion  and  the  TJrPfd  states.  It  has  the 
more  hope  of  this  as  it  does  not  approach  the 
question  on  the  ground  of  mere  technicalities, 
as  the  Ottawa  government  lias  done.  It  does 
not  support  Canada  in  the  deteimination  to 
exact  the  pound  of  iiesh  which  the  treaty  of 
1818  seems  to  call  for.  It  recognizes  the  tact 
that  within  the  seventy  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  that  treaty  was  made,  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  international  law  has  changed 
to  one  of  courtesy  and  ampler  libel  ty.  and 
that  the  I  nited  States  h*  Ids  a  very  different 
place  in  the  commerce  and  diplon  acies  of  the 
world.  Wears  sorry  to  he  obliged  to  say  that 
the  diplomacy  of  Ottawa  has  been  too  much 
in  the  temper  of  the  proverbial  “country 
attorney.”  We  ate  not  surprised  that  Lon. 
don  thinks  proper  to  take  a  diff  erent  attitude 
toward  the  case. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  a  settlement  of  the 
d’spute  by  English  interference,  and  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  ideas  of  Canada  as  to  her 
own  interests,  however  reasonable  in  itself 
it  is  not  to  our  Irking  as  Americans.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  two  chief  powers  ot  the  Western 
world,  the  foremost  represent  atives  of  its  civi¬ 
lization,  ought  to  be  able  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  without  this  intervention  from  an, 
other  continent  and  from  a  power  substantial, 
ly  alien  to  both  in  its  interests  and  its  ideas 
of  policy.  It  is  not  in  harmony  with  thespirit 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  however  little  it  may 
run  counter  to  its  letter.  Canada  cannot  but 
feel  with  some  bitterness,  that  English  inter¬ 
vention  necessarily  takes  character  from  the 
views  of  British  interests,  which  are  accepted 
by  the  government  for  the  time  in  power  in 
London,  and  feel  that— as  in  the  Fortune  Bay 
case— whether  tiie  decision  be  just  or  unjust, 
it  will  have  the  air  of  an  offence  toward 
her.  It  cannot  but  be  in  barmoDy  with  her 
feelings,  if  Americans  were  to  look  past  these 
English  piopo-als  and  seek  some  modus  Vi¬ 
vendi  which  would  be  acceptable  to  her,  and 
promotive  of  her  interests  as  an  American 
power. 

Two  arrangements  have  been  tested  and 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  tn  ing  a  third,  none  of 
which  can  be  pionounced  successful.  Re¬ 
ciprocity  with  the  United  States  was  an 


siladelphia  Americas.” 

emire  failure,  because  it  neither  secured  any 
agreement  in  the  policy  of  the  two  countries, 
nor  arranged  for  any  fresh  adaptation  in  case 
one  of  them  changed  its  policy.  The  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  was  not  unfair  in  1854  became 
grossly  so  before  1887.  The  settlement 
effected  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was 
found  equally  oppressive  toAmeiican  inter, 
ests,  and  although  we  had  p„id  heavily  for 
our  share  of  the  bargain,  it  was  we  who 
te  ruinated  it  at  the  earliest  moment,  and 
Canada  who  desired  its  continuance.  The 
policy  of  irritating  restrictions  which  Canada 
has  begun,  and  which  the  United  States 
ir.bably  will  adopt  by  way  of  retaliation, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  either  normal  or  de- 
siiable  between  countries  so  closely  associ 
ated  in  neighborhood/  in  the  community  of  so 
many  inteiests.  All  these  have  failed,  or  will 
fail ;  and  it  remains  to  seek  some  other  which 
will  be  better  adapted  to  the  interests  of  both 
countries,  and  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  the 
irritating  frictions  which  have  attended  all 
these. 

The  plain  common  sense  of  the  situation 
seems  to  ns  to  point  to  a  policy  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  policy  of  restriction  of  inter¬ 
course.  We  aie  two  nations  very  simil  irly 
circumstanced.  Both  are  made  up  of  men 
who  are  building  up  in  the  new  world  social 
structures  based  on  all  that  is  best  in  the 
civilisation  of  tlieohl.  Both  have  much  the 
same  national  resources,  the  same  capacity 
as  producers,  the  same  wants  as  consumers. 
Both  have  been  obliged  to  find,  in  the  protec¬ 
tive  policy,  the  means  to  develop  an  indus¬ 
trial  system  suited  to  the  demands  of  their 
natural  situation.  Neither  is  content  to  make 
shift  with  agricultural,  cattle  raising,  and 
the  scanty  manufactures  which  could  not  hut 
come  without  collective  action  in  tLe  foster¬ 
ing  of  other  industries.  In  language,  in  faith, 
in  culture,  in  governmental  methods,  the  two 
coutries  more  closely  resemble  each  other 
than  either  resembles  aDy  other  in  either  the 
old  or  the  new  woild. 

Why,  then,  not  establish  absolute  freedom 
of  commercial  intercour.-e  between  them,  and 
abolish  the  costly  line  of  commercial  demar¬ 
cation,  which  at  present  sunders  them?  The 
only  obstacle  to  such  a  plan  is  the  difference 
in  the  tariffs  of  the  two  countries.  But  this 
riiffVrenee  is  much  diminished  by  the  revision 
of  our  tariff  in  1883,  following  the  adoption 
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of  Protection  by  Canada  In  1879  To  effect 
the  establishment  of  agreement  on  tills  point 
there  would  he  no  ue-  d  of  any  formal  treaty 
through  the  intervention  of  English  diplo¬ 
macy.  All  that  would  lie  necessaiy  would  he 
the  a-s'mi'ation  of  both  tariffs  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  reached  by  a  commission  of  confetence, 
together  with  the  removal  of  all  duties  from 
articles  which  cross  the  common  frontier  in 
either  direction.  This  would  carry  with  it 
the  perfect  equalization  of  the  status  of  the 
flsheimen  of  both  nationalities,  both  on  the 
tishing-banks,  and  in  our  ports  and  markets. 

It  will  be  objected  that  this  arrangement 
will  sacrifice  the  interests  of  certain  cla-ses 
in  both  countries.  Let  us  look  at  these 
sevet  ally. 

The  fishermen  of  Canada  and  of  the  United 
States  will  be  left  fiee  to  compete  with  each 
other  for  the  American  market,  on  terms 
equally  favorable  to  both.  Our  fishei men 
will  secure  access  to  the  inshore  fisheries, 
the  right  to  purchase  bait,  the  right  to  land 
and  dry  their  fish,  the  right  to  forward  fresh 
fish  to  Amerii  an  markets  by  rail.  There  will 
be  an  end  to  the  bounties  to  Canadian  fisher¬ 
men  paid  by  the  Dominion  Government.  At 
the  same  time  the  Canadian  fishermen  will 
obtain  the  right  to  send  their  fish  to  our 
markets  free  of  duty.  The  position  of  the  two 
classes  will  be  equalized  as  never  before,  and 
the  questions  now  in  dispute  simply  will  dis¬ 
appear.  Under  the  terms  of  equality  thus 
established  and  never  before  enjoyed  by  our 
fishermen,  the  hardy  sons  of  New  England 
will  hold  their  own,  and  do  their  share  in 
building  np  that  industry  to  which  we  look 
for  our  supply  of  trained  seamen. 

It  is  alleged  that  our  lumber  interest  will 
be  saciifieed  by  the  fr.  e  importation  of  Cana¬ 
dian  boaids  and  planks.  But  we  already  im¬ 
port  saw-logs  free  of  duty ;  and  our  supply 
of  many  sorts  of  t'mber  is  so  exhausted  that 
we  should  gain  by  a  greater  facility  to  draw 
on  the  ample  Canadian  supply.  On  the  tribu¬ 
taries  of  fhe  St.  Lawrence  aTe  great  forests 
of  fine  timber  which  it  row  hardly  pays  to 
have  taken  to  the  United  Slates,  becau-e  of 


the  much  heavier  cost  of  sending  saw-logs 
than  sawed  lumber.  We  must  look  at  this 
question  of  tho  lumber  supply  broadly,  in 
view  of  the  national  nee’s  ar.d  not  simply 
with  refeicm  e  lo  tins  private  interest.  Lum¬ 
ber  is  a  thing  by  itself.  Its  slow  growth 
makes  it  a  vt  ry  different  thing  from  a  wheat 
or  corn  <  rop ;  the  use-i  of  trees  in  relation  to 
the  raiu  supply  make  a  limited  production  of 
lumber  a  bouelit  rather  than  a  loss.  And  the 
plant  of  the  industry  is  neither  too  bulky  nor 
too  costly  to  prevent  its  transfer  by  its  own¬ 
ers  to  the  Ottawa. 

On  the  Canadian  side  it  is  alleged  that  the 
new  manufacturing  industries  of  tho  Domin¬ 
ion  will  be  hurt  by  the  competition  of  those 
longer  established  on  our  side  of  the  border, 
w  ill  they  be  more  in  danger  of  such  competi¬ 
tion  than  aie  the  newer  manufactories  of  our 
own  South  and  West?  The  iruth  is  that  in  a 
growing  continent  like  out  s.  with  fresh  popu¬ 
lation  pouring  iu  from  the  old  world,  markets 
are  expanding  whenever  industries  are  in  a 
normal  condition.  There  always  is  room  for 
ti  e  newer  establishments  in  such  a  country, 
if  they  be  not  exposed  to  the  mushing  com¬ 
petition  of  the  overdone  industries  of  the  old. 
And  the  Canadian  industries  have  some  im- 
p-  riant  advantages  in  the  possession  of  the 
great  water-power  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  present  cheapness  of  labor,  which  will 
enable  them  at  least  to  hold  their  own  against 
any  competition  they  would  have  to  encounter 
from  us. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  arrangement 
would  have  au  additional  advantage  to  the 
protected  industries  of  both  countries,  in  that 
it  would  impart  a  permanence  to  the  pro¬ 
tective  polity  in  both  which  it  does  not  now 
possess.  For  the  sake  of  this  freedom  of  na¬ 
tional  intercourse  the  people  of  both  would 
stand  by  Protection,  as  its  abandonment,  un¬ 
less  simultaneous  in  both,  would  involve  the 
re-establishment  of  the  custom-house  line-a 
line  which  now  sunders  our  continent,  inter¬ 
cepts  natural  intercourse,  and  breeds  dis¬ 
agreements  between  the  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  nationalities  of  the  New  Woild. 


COMMERCIAL  UNION 

BETWEEN  THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


LETTER  FROM  THE  HON.  J.  W.  LONGLEY, 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA, 


Dear  Sir: 

The  proposition  to  take  down  the  custom 
houses  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  provide  for  a  common  tariff  against  the 
rest  of  the  world,  is  the  most  wide  reaching 
and  important  political  matter  now  demand¬ 
ing  the  consideration  of  the  great  English- 
speaking  communities  of  North  America.  It 
is  momentous,  not  alone  on  account  of  the 
commercial  difficulties  it  would  overcome, 
and  the  commercial  advantages  it  would  se¬ 
cure  to  the  people  of  both  countries,  hut  not 
less  for  its  inevitable  consequences  upon  the 
social  and  political  relations  between  the  two 
peoples,  between  the  Empire  and  the  Great 
Republic  which  has  growu  up  in  America. 

Viewed  from  a  Canadian  standpoint.it  seems 
the  complement  necessary  to  the  commercial 
existence  and  prosperity  of  the  Dominion. 
However  warm  the  political  sympathies  may 
he  between  the  several  provinces  of  the  Do¬ 
minion— and  there  is  a  question  about  that— 
no  one  can  honestly  say  that  there  is  any 
natural  commercial  relationship  between 
them.  Between  the  Maritime  Provinces  aud 
Ontario  there  is  birt  little  trade,  and  that  lit¬ 
tle  is,  for  the  most  part,  artificial  and  profit¬ 
less.  Between  Ontario  and  Manitoba  there 
is  some  trade,  hut  the  latter  province  would 
prefer  to  trade  with  the  States  and  Territories 
to  the  south  of  it.  Between  British  Columbia 
and  the  rest  of  the  Dominion  there  is  scarcely 
any  natural  trade  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  between  the  Maitime 
Provinces  and  the  New  Englaud  States  there 
is  the  most  natural  and  intimate  commercial 
relationship,  which  no  liosti  e  harriers  have 
been  able  to  destroy.  Between  Ontario  and 
the  great  States  of  NewY'ork,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  there  is  a  steady  , 
active,  and  valuable  trade  Between  Manitoba 
and  tbe  Northwest,  and  Minnesota,  Dakota 
and  Montana,  is  the  natural  course  of  tr.de  ; 
while  British  Columbia  finds  its  complement 
in  c'ali'ornia  and  Oregon.  An  examination  of 
a  large  map  of  North  America  will  reveal  the 
whole  situation  at  a  glance. 


Why  this  customs  line,  extending  all  the 
way  from  the  At  antic  to  the  Pacific,  should 
exist,  is  a  problem  for  some  ingenious  intellect 
to  solve.  If  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  custom 
houses  dividing  territories,  then  it  would  he 
the  correct  policy  to  intersect  Ontario  with  a 
customs  line,  and  to  guard  Cincinnati  from 
the  dangerous  competition  of  Cleveland  by  a 
customs  line  between  Northern  and  .southern 
Ohio.  If  thepeopleof  the  United  states  were 
Turks  or  Chinese,  there  might  bea  reason  for 
wishing  to  discourage  int  mate  intercourse. 
If  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  were  Indians  or 
Patagonians,  then  the  Unite!  States  might 
he  indifferent  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of  rela¬ 
tionship.  But,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
people  of  the  two  countries  are  identical  in 
race,  language,  laws  and  institutions,  then 
thero  harriers  indeed  seem  absurd  and  unac¬ 
countable. 

But  there  are  difficulties,  and  these  can  only 
be  overcome  bv  mutual  forbearance  and  c  .n- 
ces-ion.  The  average.  American,  confident 
the  position  of  his  country,  views  the  matter 
with  indifference,  and  is  disposed  to  treat 
Canada  with  contempt.  Recognizing  that  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  is  yearly  becoming 
more  valuable  and  imp  rtant  to  Canada  than 
the  trade  of  Great  Biitain,  the  ordinary  Am¬ 
erican  cauDot  understand  why  Canada  should 
not  at  once  how  down  before  her  great  neigh¬ 
bor  and  make  terms.  But  the  man  who  elim¬ 
inates  sentiment  as  a  factor  in  making  his 
calculations  in  regard  to  communities  ol  men 
is  -ureto  re ich  erio'  eons  results.  Sensible 
Canadians  teaiize  plain 'y  enough  that  ume- 
strioted  trade  wi  h  the  United  states  would 
be  <>f  immense  value  and  they  are  anxious  to 
secure  it  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
Canada  is  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
the  C'anad  an  people  are  loyal  to  Biitish  in¬ 
terests,  not  in  a  sense  of  toadyism,  hut  in  a 
just  sense  o'  mutual  obligation.  Great  Britain 
has  always  dealt  fairly  with  Canada,  and  the 
penp’e  of  Canada,  if  they  are  worthy  of  the 
race  from  which  they  sprang,  will  deal 
squarely  with  Great  Britaiu.  It  Is  quite  pos- 
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sible,  at  no  0;  tint  .late,  a  joint  may  be 
reached  when  the  mtere-ts  of  Canada  and  the 
interests  of  the  Km  pi  re  will  begin  to  separate, 
and  the  two  countries  will  pur,- no  their  career 
along  divergent  paths;  but  the  feelings  of 
mutual  regard  and  attachment,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  never  be  extinguished. 

The  people  of  the  1'uited  States  must  ap¬ 
proach  the  people  of  Canada  rn  this  question, 
not  with  the  expectation  that  the  latter  are 
going,  for  the  mere  sake  of  conime'cial  ad¬ 
vantage,  to  thiow  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
aside,  andjoin  tlieii  interests  with  those  of  the 
great  nation  on  their  own  continent  ;  but. 
ratber,  that  in  a  c'oser  relationship  betwi  eu 
the  two  great  count- ies  of  North  America 
there  may  be  a  growth  of  t!  at  spirit  of  mu¬ 
tual  regard  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  which,  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  1  as  been  so  hnppi'y  dev>  lopirg.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Great  Britain  will  interpose 
any  obstacle  to  a  Commercial  Union  between 
the  United  Sta'es  and  Canada  if  the  Canadian 
people  give  unmistakable  ev. deuce  of  a  desire 


for  it  The  more  intimate  and  cordial  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the  more  tapidly  will  all  indications  of  ill  will 
between  the  Biitish  and  American  people 
disappear. 

I  have  just  had  time  to  express  a  strong 
sen-e  of  the  value  and  importance  of  a  Com¬ 
mercial  Union,  and  to  hint  at  the  spiiit,  in 
whiili  the  United  States  from  whom  such  a 
proposition  must  emanate— should  apjmoach 
lit.  The  pas  ing  of  Mr.  Butterwortli’s  pro¬ 
posed  mea-ure  by  the  American  Congress 
will,  in  my  judgment,  be  an  enormous  step  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object.  The 
tempest  in  a  teapot,  over  the  wretched  fisher¬ 
ies  dispute,  is  unworthy  of  great  and  enlight¬ 
ened  communities.  Let  us  forget  all  about 
the  herring  and  the  codfish,  and  take  a  gieat 
step  in  he  direction  of  natural  trade,  inter¬ 
national  comity,  a-  d  the  ultimate  reunion  of 
the  English-speaking  race. 

J.  W.  Lokglev. 

Halifax,  March  28,  1887. 


MEMORANDUM  CONCERNING  CANADA. 


FROM  WHARTON  BARKER,  ESQ., 

— TO- 

HON.  WM.  M.  EVARTS,  SENATOR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Philadelphia,  January  5th,  1886. 

The  expiry  of  the  settlement  of  the  Fish¬ 
eries  Question,  which  was  furnished  by  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  re-opens  the  still 
larger  question  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  the  Dominion  of  Canada..  President 
Cleveland  has  intimaled  his  sympathy  with 
the  view  that  a  closer  connection  with  our 
•neighbor  on  the  North  would  be  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  bath  countries;  and  There  is  the 
usual  pressure  from  New  England  and  north¬ 
ern  New  York  for  a  revival  of  Reciprocity. 

The  general  objections  to  treaties  of  ie- 
ciproeity,  which  Mr.  Cleveland's  message  has 
laid  before  Congress,  apply  with  as  much 
force  to  the  case  of  Canada  as  to  ary  others. 
There  is  one  other  and  still  greater  objection 
in  this  ease,  that  such  a  treaty  with  Canada 
would  not  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  along  our  Northern  frontier  a 
custom  house  line,  whose  growing  costliness 
would  be  equalled  omy  by  its  permanent  in¬ 
efficiency.  And,  as  our  last  bargain  of  this 
kind  with  Canada  showed,  the  establishment 
of  Reciprocity  is  attended  with  constant  and 
annoying  disputes  as  to  which  party  had  got 
the  better  of  the  other,  and  which  w  as  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  terms  with  the  greater  honesty.' 

The  time  seems  ripe  for  a  bolder  and  more 
statesmanlike  arrangement  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors  on  the  North.  For  seven  years  past  they 
have  been  following  our  examp’e  in  protect¬ 
ing  their  home  industries  against  foreign 
competition.  This  polii  y  has  had  a  large 
measure  of  success,  and  Canada  is  to-day 
more  confirmed  in  its  attachment  to  its  Na¬ 
tional  Policy,  as  it  well  calls  it,  than  at  the 
first.  But  there  has  been  a  limit  to  its  suc¬ 
cess,  which  might  have  been  foreseen  fi  om  the 
first.  The  population  of  the  Dominion  is  less 
than  five  million  people,  and  these  are  divided 
by  natural  obstructions  into  groups,  which 
have  hut  little  natural  commerce  with  each 
other,  while  they  wou'd  have  much  with  the 
adjacent  American  States  if  they  weie  not 
sundered  by  politi cal  boundaries.  Thelargest 
group  that  in  the  two  old  Canadian  provinces 
-number*  d  two  million  eight  hundred  thous¬ 
and  people  in  1881.  The  development  of  a 
vigorous  manufacturing  system  under  such 
conditions  is  almost  impossible;  the  market 


accessible  is  too  small  for  the  existence  of 
large  and  competing  establishments,  except 
in  tiie  case  of  few  industries.  For  this  reason 
the  Protectionists  of  Canada  have  had  to  he 
content  with  statistical  exhibits  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  policy  in  opening  new  charn  els 
cf  employment,  which  ai e  farfrom  wliat  could 
be  desued.  With  tills  exp  rience  behind 
them,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  ready  to  consider  a  proposition  to 
extend  those  markets,  by  becoming  a  pait  of 
our  industrial  area,  and  through  the  entire 
abolition  cf  restraints  upon  commerce  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations. 

A  Commercial  Union  with  Canada,  such  as 
is  here  proposed  as  preferable  to  reciprocity, 
would  be  established  on  the  footing  of  a  com¬ 
mon  tariff  for  both  countries,  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  receipts  from  customs  on  the 
basis  of  population,  or  on  some  other  basis 
that  might  be  thought  more  equitable.  As 
the  present  Canadian  tariff  contains  many 
duties  “for  revenue  only,”  its  assimilation  to 
our  own  would  be  attended  by  some  loss  of 
revenue  to  Canada;  and  it  would  not  be  un¬ 
fair  to  guarantee  her  a  sum  equal  to  her 
PTesent  receipts  for  a  number  of  years.  By 
this  arrangemeut  the  custom-houses  of  both 
countries  would  be  along  the  At’autic  coast 
alone,  and  each  group  of  the  Canadian  prov¬ 
inces  would  interchange  its  products  with 
the  adjacent  group  of  American  States,  as 
freely  as  though  all  were  parts  of  the  same 
country.  I  n  a  word,  it  would  effect  just  such 
a  fiscal  revolutiou  as  in  1789  changed  the 
tLirteen  American  States  from  a  number  of 
isolated  industrial  communities,  into  a  coun¬ 
try  connected  by  mutual  services  and  benflts. 

On  the  Canadian  side  of  the  line  such  an 
arraugemeDt  is  distrusted  by  some,  as  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  what  they  are  pleaded  to  call  annex¬ 
ation.  Within  the  .  last  twenty  years  the 
American  people  have  given  tlie  world  assur. 
ante  enough  that  they  are  amply  satisfied 
with  the  art  a  Providence  has  assigned  them, 
and  that  they  find  the  problems  they  have 
already  on  their  hands  quite  enough  to  ta\ 
their  energies  without  inert  asing  them  by 
adopting  those  of  their  neighbors.  Canada 
lias  neither  that  hom“genity  with  our  own 
people,  nor  that  internal  concord,  which  make 
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the  pt  oposition  of  h  r  addition  to  ns  an  attrac¬ 
tive  one.  We  have  every  r.  ason  for  wishing 
well  to  her  ;  none  at  all  for  desiring  to  ahs  rlt 
her.  And  the  notion  that  commercial  union 
involves  political  absorption,  wlu re  tlie  peo¬ 
ple  concerned  are  not  politii  ally  homos  nous, 
is  fully  refuted  by  tLe  examp  e  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

No  American  interest  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  this  ariangement  while  th  se  of 
Cana  ’a  would  be  greatly  benefited.  It  is  true 
tLat  we  would  begin  to  draw  more  freely 
upon  the  forests  of  the  Domini  n  for  our  sup¬ 
ply  of  lumber,  aud  that  some  opp  sition  mat , 
therefoie,  be  expected  fiom  the  lumber  inter¬ 
ests  of  Michigan.  But  in  this  matter  ir.  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  have  respect  to  laiger  national 
interests  than  those  of  the  lumbermen.  Our 
forests  are  rapidly  disappearing  before  the 
demand  for  railroad-ties  and  other  forms  of 
lumber,  and  any  arrangennnt  that  W'.u'.d 
check  the  drafts  i.pon  them  would  beanational 
benefit.  The  p.tsent  duty  on  all  lumber,  but 
saw-logs,  is  a  prem  um  on  the  oxtinc  tion  of 
our  Ametican  forests,  whose  removal  would 
be  a  measure  of  national  protection.  Canada 
Las  enough  and  to  spare  for  our  use,  and  a 
diain  which  only  implies  the  opening  of  her 
a*  ea  to  agriculture,  means  the  detriment  of 
oui  s  through  the  distuibance  of  the  rain  sop¬ 
pily  over  a  lai  ge  pai  t  of  our  area. 

The  Commercial  union  of  the  twocountries 
would  furnish  the  best  possible  solution  of  the 

fisheries  question— that  perennial  puzzle  of 
our  diplomats.  We  should  pay  no  price  for 
the  use  of  her  fishing-grounds,  and  lay  no  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  importation  of  her  fish.  Our 
fisheimen  would  Pave  the  same  advantages 
and  facil'ties  of  ail  kinds  as  her  own ;  aud 
the  endless  tangle  of  questions  and  disp  tes 
would  disappear  as  completely  as  though  we  j 
weie  the  owners  of  the  fet.  Lawrem  e  Gulf. 

The  admission  of  Canadian  shipping  to  our 
coasting  trade  would  he  a  natural  and,  per¬ 
haps,  a  necessary  feature  of  the  arrangement. 
The  peup.e  of  the  seaboard  provinces,  like 
those  of  our  New  England  States,  take  to  the 
seafaring  life  much  more  readily  than  d  >  the 
inhabitants  of  our  more  southern  coast,  it 
once  we  were  to  adopt  them  heaitily  into  our 
mercantile  marine,  we  might  look  to  them  for 
the  permanent  and  ample  supply  of  shipping 
for  our  coastwise  trade,  and  for  that  trade 
with  the  West  Indies,  which  is  now  trans¬ 


acted  so  largely  in  European  bottoms.  Our 
dependence  upon  Norwegian  or  Italian  ves¬ 
t-els  for  such  a  service  as  this  would  come  to 
an  end  witli  the  remnv  al  of  theline  of  custom¬ 
house  demaication,  which  sunders  us  in  the 
t-ea,  as  well  as  on  the  land,  from  our  nearest 
American  neighbors. 

The  re'a'  ion  s  of  labor  would  not  he  modified 
by  the  new  arrangement  except  so  far  as  the 
increased  pro-perity  of  Canada  would  put  a 
check  to  the  immigiation  of  her  French  peo¬ 
ple  into  the  United  States.  At  present  the 
existence  of  a  great  supply  of  underpaid  and 
unemployed  labor  aci  oss  the  bord-r,  work-,  as 
badly  for  our  workman,  as  does  the  influx  of 
Irish  labor  into  Great  Britain  for  the  British 
wi  rkmau.  It  is  in  the  interest-  of  American 
labor  that  we  should  level  up  Canadian  con¬ 
ditions  by  an  industrial  assimilation  of  the 
two  countries,  since  there  is  no  means  of  ex¬ 
cluding  the  Canadian  workman  from  our 
country,  if  any  such  were  desirable.  Already 
much  has  been  done  by  the  protective  policy 
of  Canada;  but  the  same  causes  which  have 
kept  that  from  being  a  perfect  success,  have 
also  operated  to  prevent  Canadian  wages  and 
opportunities  of  employment  from  equalling 
ouis. 

Our  task  and  that  of  the  Canadians  is  tire 
same.  We  are  both  engaged  in  the  work  of 
converting  a  great  continent  into  a  continent 
of  civilization,  freedom,  and  Christian  faith. 
They  are  the  only  co-workers  with  us  with 
whom  we  can  feel  the  closest  sympathy,  for 
our  neighbors  southward  are  separ ated  from 
us  by  barriers  higher  aud  ncre  impassable 
than  those  of  political  division.  Ifforatime 
Canada  seemed  to  be  drawn  by  attraction  to 
an  un-American  ideal  of  her  position,  and  to 
cherish  political  and  industrial  dependence 
upon  Europe,  that  time  has  passed  away. 
Every  recent  movement  in  her  history  has 
brought  us  into  more  intimate  agreement  as 
to  the  goal  of  our  common  endeavor,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  i9  to  be  attained.  The 
time  seems  to  have  come  for  removing  the 
last  barrier  to  the  closest  fellowship  in  the 
administration  of  our  common  heritage  of  re¬ 
sources  and  capacities. 

For  these  reasons,  the  appointment  of  a 
joint  commission  to  open  this  question  with 
the  Canadian  government,  at  the  earliest  date 
possible,  is  urgently  desired  by  many  of  the 
pe-.ple  of  both  countries. 


RESOLUTIONS 

—OF  THE— 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


ST.  LOUIS  SESSION,  1871. 


Mr.  Plumer,  of  Boston  :  On  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Delegates  from  the  Dominion  Board  of  Trade,  I  beg  to  submit  as 
th  ir  report  the  following  resolution,  unanimously  recommend(  d  by  them 
to  the  Board  for  its  adoption  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Council  be  directed  to  memorialize  Congress 
to  provide,  by  law,  for  the  appointment  ot  a  Commission  to  meet  Commis¬ 
sioners  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada — should  the  Dominion  Government 
appoint  a  like  Commission — to  negotiate  a  basis  of  a  treaty  between  Great 
Br.tain  and  the  United  States  for  commrrciil  relations  w  ith  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  upon  the  following,  or  some  other  broad  and  comprehensive 
principb  s: 

1st.  The  introduction  of  all  manufactures  and  products  of  the  United 
Statis  into  the  Dominion  of  Can:  a  free  of  import  duty,  and  the  like 
concession  by  the  United  Stales  to  .m  manufactures  and  products  of  the 
Dominion. 

2d.  Unifotm  laws  to  be  passed  by  both  countries  for  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  imports,  and  for  internal  taxation;  the  sums  collected  from  these 
sources  to  be  placed  in  a  common  treasury,  and  to  1  e  divided  between  the 
two  countries  by  a  per  capita,  or  some  other  equally  fair  ratio. 

3d.  The  adm'ssion  of  Dominion  built  ships  and  vessels  to  American 
registry,  enrollment,  and  license,  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  coasting 
and  foreign  trade. 

4th.  The  Dominion  to  enlarge  its  cana’s  and  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  St.  Law  rence,  and  to  aid  in  the  burbling  of  any  great  lines  of  inter¬ 
national  railroad,  and  to  place  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  same 
position  as  to  the  use  of  such  works  as  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the 
Dominion,  the  United  States,  and  the  several  States,  giving  the  citizens  of 
the  Domiuion  the  same  rights  and  privileges  over  works  of  the  same 
character  in  the  United  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Plumer,  the  report  was  taken  up  for  consideration,  and 
the  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 


FROM  A 


UNITED  STATES  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


MR.  WIMAN  BEFORE  THE  NEW  YORK  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


New  \ork,  February  23. — The  following  speech  was  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  Canadian  Club  before  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick 


SWEEPING  AWAY  COMMERCIAL  BARRIERS. 

Mr.  \V  i M a X  said  that  the  possibilities  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  freest  commercial  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Canada  were 
worthy  of  the  highest  consideration.  A 
period  in  the  history  of  the  two  countries  had 
been  reached  when  it  was  possible  that  all  the 
commercial  barriers  between  them  could  lie 
swept  away.  The  time  had  come,  the  speaker 
believed,  when  it  was  feasible  that  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  could  pervade  the 
whole  northern  <  ontinent  and  that,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  the  development  of  the 
Non h- West,  which  had  been  so  marvellous, 
and  which,  so  far  as  the  United  States  were 
concerned,  had  now  almost  reached  its  bound¬ 
ary  line,  would  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
greatness  of  this  nation.  This  development 
within  the  Canadian  1  nes  had  gone  forward 
with  a  rapidity  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  Stares.  The  giowtti  in  a  1  material 
resp-cts  of  Canada,  in  her  splendid  cities  in 
the  extens  on  other  railways,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  her  public  woi  ks,  and  in  the  steady 
progress  of  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  great 
nation,  made  her  to-day  a  y.  ry  attractive 
field  for  the  extension  of  business. 

Have  jon  realized  the  magnitude  of  Can¬ 
ada!  Its  area  covers  3,500,000  square  miles, 
while  that  of  the  United  states  covers  only 
3.036,000  square  miles.  Canada  is  equal  in 
extent  to  nearly  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe.  It  wiil  be  said  that  this  is  largely 
made  up  of  inhospitable  and  unproductive 
regions.  But  the  modification  of  the  clima’e, 
through  the  inifuence  of  large  bodies  of  Iresh 
water,  is  sufficient  to  remove  from  it  the  re¬ 
proach  of  sterility,  till  now  its  wheat-growing 
zone  far  exceeds  that  of  the  United  States 
arid  wheat  was  one  of  the  most  delicate  of 
plants. 

PROPOSED  RECIPROCITY. 

If  between  that  great  country,  possessing 
many  advantages  which  this  country  does 
not  possess— if  between  these  two  great 
countries  a  complete  commercial  freed  m 
should  exist,  Is  it  not  a  question  which  should 
receive  the  most  thorough  and  the  most  lm- 
2 


|  partial  consideration?  As  a  sign  of  the  at¬ 
tention  which  the  matter  was  leceiving,  the 
bill  as  introduced  in  Congress  by  the  Hon. 
Benjam’n  Butterworth,  of  Ohio,  was  tefernd 
to.  That  measure  proposed  a  complete  inter¬ 
change  between  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  of  every  product,  whether  riatuial  or 
manufacture  d.  It  swept  out  of  sight  all 
custom  liousi  -.  and,  if  made  effective,  would 
open  up  a  new  market  among  five  millions  of 
people  for  the  United  States.  Without  as¬ 
suming  any  p  It' cal  entanglements,  without 
undertaking  any  financial  obligations,  with¬ 
out  adding  a  dollar  to  taxation,  the  operation 
of  this  proposal  for  free  commercial  relations 
would  not  only  materially  extend  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  would  place  within  cheapened 
access  numerous  products  of  Canada  which 
the  people  of  I  he  United  States  needed.  They 
not  only  needed  them,  but  they  could  nowhere 
else  get  them  to  such  advantage. 

THE  CANADIAN  FISHERIES. 

Take  for  instance  the  fisheries  of  Canada, 
which  are  the  largest,  the  richest,  and  the 
most  accessible  in  tlie  world.  Twenty-five 
hundred  miles  of  sea  coast  in  the  Atlantic 
alone,  a  distance  almost  equal  to  that  from 
Cape  Cod  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  remotest 
point  on  the  Pacific— three  thousand  miles  in 
the  Pacific  and  in’and  seas-in  all  over  five 
thousand  five  him  red  miles  of  coast  in  a 
northern  latitude,  win  re  the  fish  is  at  its 
finest,  is  as  much  a  national  possession  of 
Canada  as  are  the  prairies  of  Illmo!s  or  the 
forests  of  Maine.  Fish  food  from  the  Po'ar 
regions,  brought  to  these  <  oasts  by  Arctic  cur¬ 
rents,  affords  asustenance  for  countless  mil¬ 
lions  of  fish,  destined  in  turn  for  the  susten¬ 
ance  of  human  life.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Canada  holds  firmly  to  her  vast  fishing  in¬ 
terests.  The  advantage  which  she  derives 
from  the  bait  which  lines  her  shores.  indented 
by  numerous  buys,  is  a  geographical  one. 
When  you  recall  the  fact  that  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  fishing 
voyage  is  found  in  the  bait,  you  will  see  how 
important  an  element  it  is.  If  this  bait  can 
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be  secured  by  dipping  it,  as  it  were,  from  the , 
Canadian  shores  of  the  sea  into  carts  and 
small  boats,  its  possession  is  like  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  seed  corn  or  wheat  in  an  agricultural 
comnnmily.  To  sell  one’s  seed  corn  would 
be  folly.  To  pt  rmit  its  sale  to  a  competitor, 
without  compensation  or  consideration,  is  to 
give  up  the  advantages  of  geographical  loca¬ 
tion  and  proprietary  rights  as  distinctive  as 
any  other  nati  nal  right.  This  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  proper  place  to  discuss  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Itis  simply  alluded  to  because  it  shows 
the  advantages  which  would  come  to  the 
United  States  if  the  entire  fishing  facilities  of 
the  vast  coast  line  could  be  thrown  open  to 
her  enterprise  anti  industry.  The  harvests  of 
the  sea  have  been  but  skimmed.  Properly 
cultivated  as  they  would  be  with  open  mar¬ 
kets  in  this  vast  country,  and  as  a  reward  for 
American  enterprise  and  the  investment  of 
capital  aLd  skill,  the  food  products  of  the 
ocean  could  be  quadrupled.  The  cost  of  sus¬ 
tenance  of  human  life  in  all  our  large  centres 
could  thus  be  Immensely  decreased,  and 
coupled  with  the  va  st  productive  agricultural 
forces  on  the  ranches  and  prairies  this  ele¬ 
ment  could  he  drawn  upon  for  a  large  contri¬ 
bution  towards  the  sustentation  of  human 
life  at  the  cheapest  possible  rates. 

CANADIAN  WHEAT  FIELDS. 

But,  aside  from  the  fisheries  of  Canada, 
which  are  so  rich  and  so  vast,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  future  development  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States,  there  are.  numerous 
other  products  which  the  United  States 
m;ght  well  avail  themselves  of.  Take  for 
instance,  the  article  of  wheat,  and  recall  the 
steady  growth  northward  of  its  production. 
Within  the  memory  of  most  middle-aged  men, 
the  Genesee  Valley,  in  New  York  State,  was 
the  great  wheat  producing  region.  Roches¬ 
ter  was  called  the  Flour  City  because  of  its 
oncefamo  s  mills,  now  idle.  Then  came  Ohio, 
then  Illinois  and  Iowa  but  now  in  these  later 
days,  the  production  of  wheat  for  export  and 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  is  confined 
largely  to  the  northern  regions,  such  as  Min¬ 
nesota,  Dakota,  and  even  Montana.  Has  any¬ 
one  yet  realized  what  this  northern  tendency 
means,  and  how  far  it  will  affect  the  great 
Canadian  wheat  producing  regions?  Why  is 
it  that  in  Manitoba  and  the  -Northwestern 
Territories  wheat  is  produced  to  the  greatest 
advantage  is  found  in  two  great  fads,  the 
lirst  of  which  is  that  there  are  two  hours 
more  of  sunshine  during  the  summer  months, 
owing  to  their  nearness  to  the  Arctic  circle! 
than  in  any  other  regiun  in  which  wheat  can 
be  grown.  These  two  horns  add  immensely 
to  the  productive  power  of  the  region.  Again, 
the  depth  of  frost  is  such  that  it  never  quite 
leaves  the  ground,  but  with  the  .strength 
and  the  length  of  the  sun’s  rays  the  exudation 
is  const.. nt,  so  that  dry  weather  and  drought 


lose  half  their  terrors.  With  these  and  other 
advantages,  recall  the  fact  that  tLere  are  yet 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of 
acres  of  agricultural  lands  to  he  brought  into 
cultivation  in  the  Canadian  North-West,  and 
that  the  wheat  zone  of  C  anada  covers  no  less 
a. space  than  one  milliou  two- hundred  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles.  If  in  this  tendenc  y  north¬ 
ward,  and  all  these  climatic  advantages,  there 
is  found  an  attraction  in  the  wheat  producing 
regions,  sorely,  if  t!  e  United  States  can  enjoy 
theiv  in  a  market  for  her  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  her  hoots  and  shoes,  and  all  her  other 
manufactures,  and  hernatural  products  with¬ 
out  let  or  hindrance,  or  without  cost,  why 
should  she  not  do  so?  The  rapid  settlement 
of  the  Noj  th-Ws  sf  ei  n  States  makes  certain 
an  equally  i  apld  st  tt  lenient  of  North-Western 
Canada. 

THE  HUDSON  BAT  RAILWAY. 

An  outlet,  via  the  Hudson  Bay  route,  for 
the  railway  system  which  In  the  last  two 
years  has  been  used  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Canada  Pacific  railway,  is  almust  a  certainty. 
With  Winnipeg  as  near  to  Liverpool  as  New 
York,  with  an  Interstate  Commerce  hill 
which  in  the  United  States  disturbs  and 
upsets  and  revolutionizes  the  charges  for 
transportation,  the  Hudson  Bay  railway  is 
more  likely  to  he  built  than  ever  before. 
Why  should  not  all  this  vast  territory  he 
made  tributary  to  the  growth  and  progress 
of  the  United  States  by  breaking  down  all 
the  harriers  to  -commerce  between  them? 
But  it  is  not  in  fish  and  wheat  alone,  or  in 
the  regions  of  trade  which  produce  them  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  that  a  temptation  is 
offered  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

THE  LUMBER  INTERESTS. 

In  the  single  article  of  timber  and  lumber 
this  vast  country  would  receive  an  advantage 
far  greater  than  on  almost  any  other  artii  le. 
In  Canada  there  are  sixty  different  kinds 
of  timber,  and  the  forests  of  pine,  of  which 
there  ate  nineteen  varieties,  possess  for  the 
United  States  an  attraction  of  the  greatest 
possible  character.  Think  of  the  denuded 
forests  of  Maine  and  the  Saginaw,  and  of  the 
treeless  prairie  lands  of  the  West,  and  of  the 
necessity  and  activity  of  building  in  the  East, 
and  then  compare  how  inadequate  is  the 
surply  of  timber  for  the  necessities  of  these 
locallities.  In  British  Columbia  alone  the 
lumber  industries  of  that  province  will  arise 
to  immense  importance.  To  have  free  access 
to  the  vast  forests  which  Canada  controls, 
and  to  have,  without  taxation  er  any  harrier 
whatever,  the  best  that  the  North  American 
continent  affords  in  the  shape  of  woods,  is  to 
place  within  the  grasp  of  the  residents  of  the 
United  States  a  facility  and  advantage  of  the 
greatest  value.  At  present  a  twenty  per 
cent,  duty  on  C  anadian  lumber  just  adds  so 
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rancli  to  the  cost  nf  the  creation  of  homes.  A  compete  ’  with  by  the  ski  1,  capital,  and  enter- 
freedom  of  commercial  relations  between  the  !  pri-e  of  ( ompetitors  from  the  United  States, 
two  countries  would  increase  largely  the  ,  if  the  local  market  were  open  to  them.  But 
possibility  of  eve-y  man  owning  his  own  ,  these  manufacturers,  lo  doulit,  would  be 
vine-clad  cottage,  and  changing  from  Com- 1  willing  to  take  ihelr  chances.  With  the 
munistsand  Anarchists  men  who  were  proud  I  frugality  of  their  workingmen,  their  in¬ 
to  own  hour  s  of  their  own.  Rut  aside  from  dustry,  the  advantage  of  natural’  •  esoui  ces 
fisheries,  grain,  and  timber,  there  are  numer-  [  great  water-powers  and  other  facilities  they 
nns  other  natural  products  which  this  country  would  try  to  hold  the'r  own.  But  it  would  he 
needs.  an  even  race,  a  friendly  competition,  which 

NOVA  SCOTIAN  COAI.  fields.  the  manufacturers  of  ihe  United  States  are 

In  tile  matter  of  Nova  Scotian  coals  for  the  certainly  not  afraid  to  encounter,  if  their 
Eastern  states,  the  advantages  of  the  Esst- 1  Canadian  brttliren  across  ihe  border  are 
era  manufacturer  are  clear.  Not  on’y  in  j’  willing  to  take  the  risk.  There  are  many 
Nova  Scotia,  but  thrnuglmut  the  Ncrthwe  t-  products  there  which  might  find  a  market 
era  Territories  t’'e>e  is  a  possibility  of  the  I  he:  e.  It  would  he  an  adv  antage  to  the  people 
widest  development  of  t'  e  coal  regions.  In  ’  if  such  could  he  the.  case.  It  would  be  an 
Saskatchewan.  Athabasca  and  other  points  j  equal  advantage  to  manufacturers  here  to 
there  are  workable  seams  of  from  four  to  ten  !  have  a  market  such  as  is  being  developed, 
feet  in  thickness  of  the  best  kind  of  coal,  and  j  and  in  the  next  lifty  years  will  be  dev  eloped, 
in  the  uplieavings  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ! in  the  regions  to  the  North-West.  It  is  true 
the  highest  grades  of  anthracite  are  reached  !  that  complete  commercial  freedom  between 
within  the  C  anadian  border.  So  far  west  as  I  the  United  States  and  Cauaela  woulei  not  he 
British  Columbia  coal  is  now  being  shipped  '  popular  among  English  manufactureis.  To 
at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  thousand  tons] tax  goods  of  the  mother  country  at  a  high 
per  annum  to  San  Francisco,  where  it  com-  rate,  and  yet  let  the  products  of  the  United 
mands  the  highest  price,  notwithstanding  a]  States  come  in  free,  would  seem  a  poor  reward 
duty  of  twenty  per  cpnt.  against  it.  From  I  to  the  motherland  for  all  the  costliness,  the 
ocean  to  ocean,  within  the  Canadian  border, !  anxiety,  and  the  risk  which  she  had  hitherto 
the  geological  details  show  great  riches  in  ]  encountered :  hut  if  a  great  advantage  could 
the  coal-producing  territory,  which  ought  to  |  l>e  secured  to  her  offspring  by  a  commercial 
he  available  to  the  United  States  by  breaking  j  alliance  such  as  is  proposes,  surely  England 
down  all  commercial  barriers  between  it  and  '  ""til  n°t  exact  so  great  a  sacrifice  as  it  would 
Canada.  Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  ] 1j0  t°  f  rogo  tho  offer.  There  comes  a  period 
which  would  result  from  a  freo  commercial 1  ’u  th0  history  of  every  nation,  like  that  in  the 
re' ation  would  he  ’lie  development  of  Cana- ,  experience  of  every  business  man,  when  a 
dian  phosphates  which  of  ’ate  years  have  I  ( hfinge  in  relations  opens  and  broadens  oppor- 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  pro-  j  turities  for  advantage  to  employes  or  connec- 
duction  has  increased  from  five  thousand  ’ ions,  when  if  selfish  considerations  inter- 
four  hundred  tons  in  1877,  to  twenty-five  J  veile-  great  injustice  is  done.  Canada  is 
thousand  tons  in  1885.  Thpre  is  nothing  I  wo’  king  out  its  own  destiny  of  self-govern- 
which  the  South  so  much  needs  as  the  for-  1110111  English  laws,  English  language, 
tilizing  forces  which  Canadian  phosphates,  i  English  iiteiature,  and  loyally  to  English  in- 
proper’y  treated,  would  furnish.  There  are  j  sMtutions  pervade  it  completely  and  entirely 
numerous  other  natural  products  which  it  is  I  Tliat  it  should  forever  lemain  Disassociated 
needless  to  mention,  hut  including  copper  *D  a  commercial  point  of  view  from  the  great 
and  iron,  which  are  available  for  develop)-  nation  on  its  ho:  ders  s  ecus  unreasonable.  If 
ment.  Almost  a  continent  of  productive  I  Juncture  m  affairs  acomplete cornmer- 

power,  possessing  more  than  the  ordinary  I  fTeetiom  could  he  created  between  the  two 
natural  advantages,  is  available  for  American  I  countries,  while  many  in  England  might 
enterprise,  American  capital,  and  American  i  oppose  it,  a  popular  vote  in  England  would 
trace,  if  hut,  the  ma.enc,  r.i  nch  nf  Freed. ,m  arid  certainly  confirm  it.  It  might  be  a  difficult 

tiling  to  accomplish,  hut  not  an  impossible 
one  i  ard  Canada  is  so  far  grown,  so  far  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  so  far  self-ieliant  that  a  refusal 
to  permit  her  to  avail  herself  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  vast  market  which  the  United 
States  affords,  and  to  become  enriched  by  a 
closer  contact  with  this  glorious  Republic, 
while  still  maintaining  her  loyalty  to  me 
British  throne,  would  be  an  act  of  such  in¬ 
justice  as  might  materially  lesseu  the  loyalty 
to  that  throne.  Viewed,  thei  efore,  from  both 
a  British  and  Canadian  point  of  view,  there 
seems  no  sufficient  harrier  to  prevent  the 


a  free  market  is  affoided  to  if. 

RELATIVE  ADVANTAGES. 

It  may  he  urged  that  the  advantages  to  the 
United  States  will  not  be  so  great,  from  a 
complete  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse, 
as  they  will  be  to  Canada.  Well,  we  caDnot 
to-night  go  into  a  Question  of  book  keeping. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  Canadians  them¬ 
selves  do  not  think  that  the  advantage  wnn'd 
be  on  tbeir  side.  They  have  some  consider¬ 
able  developmental  manufactures,  which  not 
a  few  of  them  consider  would  be  severely 
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carrying  out  of  tlie  proposition  that  complete 
commercial  fret  (lorn  should  exist  between  the 
two  countries. 

CANADA’S  DEBT. 

It  is  true  that  Canada  has  a  vast  popu¬ 
lar  debt  in  proportion  to  its  population.  It  is 
equally  true  that  that  debt  has  been  created 
by  rendering  accessible  almost  a  continent  of 
productive  :■  oil.  home  othtr  mo  ’e  of  taxation 
than  that  ot  duties  on  importations  might 
have  to  be  adopted,  but  the  fact  that  the 
markets  which  the  United  States  afford  could 
be  freely  opened  for  ht  r  natural  productions, 
would  develop  w;th  such  rapidity  tie  vast 
regions  which  these  expenditures  have  open¬ 
ed  up,  that  Canaoians  would,  no  doubt,  gladly 
submit  to  taxation  in  different  forms  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  revenue  now  levied  upon 
imports  from  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
there  are  difflcul'ies  in  the  way  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion  for  oomplei  e  commercial  intercourse,  but 
they  will  disappear  as  they  are  approach!  d ; 
and  if  the  New  York  Board  of  Tiade  and 
other  liberal  commer  cial  b.  dies  entertain  fa¬ 
vorably  the  idea ;  if  it  is  made  the  subject  of 
discussion  and  investigation,  it  is  believed 
that  good  result  s  will  fullow.  No  better  mis 
sion  can  a  man  harm  than  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  commerce.  Next  to  Increasing 
facilities  for  its  accommodation,  the  creation  ! 


ofnewmarkets,  the  enlargement  of  resources, 
and  solidifying  and  building  up  of  the  ccm- 
merce  of  the  country  is  an  object  worthy  of 
man’s  highost  powers.  That  this  can  he  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  breaking  down  of  commercial  barriers 
to  the  m  rth  is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun. 
The  hill  of  Mr.  Butterworth,  therefore,  is  full 
of  interest,  and  though  theie  is  no  immediate 
hope  for  its  passage,  its  scope  and  results 
may  well  he  discussed.  Comparing  it  with 
the  bill  of  Mr.  Belmont  for  retaliation  and 
non-intei  course,  is  lile  comparing  light  with 
darknt  s-.  The  Butterworth  bill  partakes  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  enlarged  commercial 
frer  dom,  a  liberal  tt  eatment,,  a  self-reliant 
attitude,  and  a  comprehensive  policy.  Mr. 
BtlmoLt’s  bill  for  retaliation  and  non  inter¬ 
course  pat  takes  of  the  dark  ages,  when  by 
force  and  pressure  treaties  were  wrung  from 
dependent  nations,  and  natural  advantages 
possessed  by  neighboring  nations  were  seizt  d 
regardless  of  consequences.  As  between 
these  two  measures  the  public  will  judge, 
and  I  venture  to  predict  that  if  the  facts  were 
properly  put  before  the  gieat  American  pub¬ 
lic,  a  popular  vote  to-day  among  the  fair- 
minded,  liberal,  enlightened  merchants  of  the 
country  would  he  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  com- 
mercial  ireedom  between  the  counUies  on 
this  continent. 


THE  CANADIAN  FARMER’S  FUTURE 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  FROM 

ERA3TUS  WIMAN,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

— TO— 

VALANCEY  E.  FULLER,  Esq.,  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE  CONVENTION, 
COURT  HOUSE,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 


Dear  Sir: 

A  Letter  from  you  in  tlie  public  prints 
of  April  18.  with  several  others  from  thinking 
farmers  in  various  localities,  indicates  that 
the  Convention  of  representatives  of  Farm¬ 
ers’  Institutes,  to  bo  held  in  Toronto  on  the 
28th  iust..  will  possess  more  than  ordinary 
intetest.  It  appears  to  be  universally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  some  changes  are  absolutely 
essential  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  farming 
community  of  Canada.  The  object  of  the 
Convention  is  avowedly  to  diecuss,  and  if 
possible  discover,  what  remedies  are  avail¬ 
able  to  relieve  the  depressed  condition,  and 
gloomy  prospect  of  that  numerous  and  most 
respectable  class.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  all  the 
world  there  is  a  community  in  whom  the 
virtues  of  industry,  frugality,  or  integrity 
are  more  marked  thereby  entitling  them  to 
the  highest  measure  of  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  any 
class  of  the  community  in  Canaria  whose 
hard  labors  are  s>  poorly  requited;  whose 
economies  accomplish  so  little  in  the  shape 
of  accumulations,  or  whose  prospects  are  so 
uncertain.  Thinking  men  who  love  their 
country,  and  who  look  below  the  surface, 
will  see,  in  this  condition,  results  most  dis¬ 
astrous;  for,  if  the  farmer  cannot  prosper  in 
Canada,  there  is  no  hope  for  C  a  ada.  The 
whole  superstructure  of  her  commerce,  and 
her  manufactures  rest  upon  his  ability  to 
consume  and  pay  If  this  ability  is  re¬ 
stricted,  if  it  steadily  declines  rathpr  than  ! 
improves,  it  is  time  for  farmers  to  assemble1 
in  convention  to  inquire  for  remedies.  It  is 
time  for  some  other  remedy  to  be  discovered 
than  that  of  borrowing  money,  or  that  which 
results  from  increased  taxation.  The  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  machinery  for  lending  money  in 
Canada  is  the  boast  of  some  of  her  shrewd¬ 
est  business  men,  and  yet  to  tome  it  is  the 
sadde-t  commentary  on  her  cond  tion.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  use  of  capital  on  reasonable 
terms, great  advantages  are  to  be  gained,  but 
is  not  the  limit  dangerously  near  where 


[  disaster  lurks  in  the  loan!  When  prosperity 
and  good  results  are  possible  from  the  use  of 
money,  the  money-lending  machinery  may 
be  a  beneficent  agency;  but  when  depressed 
and  1  mited  markets  are  encountered,  when 
loss  and  accumulating  interest  impend,  the 
very  perfection  of  this  machinery  is  the  force 
that  btings  ruin.  The  amount  of  interest 
payable  by  the  farmers  of  Canada  to-day, 
in  the  aggregate,  is  absolutely  appalling  in 
proportion  to  their  possible  profits;  while 
the  aggregate  interest  account,  including 
the  annual  charges  on  Jr s  public  debt,  the 
municipal,  mercantile,  an  I  jrivate  indebte  l- 
ness,  If  footed  up,  would  approach,  In  the 
sum  remitted  to  Great  Britain,  one-half  of 
the  total  value  of  the  espoits  to  that  coun¬ 
try.  But  it  is  not  by  loans  alone  that  the 
Canadian  farmer  has  been  endeavoring  to 
get  rich.  In  the  language  of  Goidwin  Smith, 
he  has  been  attempting  to  get  rich  by  tax¬ 
ation-lifting  himself  by  his  hoot  straps,  as 
it  were.  Just  how  far  such  a  feat  can  be 
successful  the  present  condition  illustrates. 
Pei  haps  the  numerous  delegations  that  have 
wa  ted  upon  the  Finance  Minister,  at 
Ottawa,  to  incrrase  the  duties  levied  on 
var.oos  uccess  ties  of  life,  may  contribute 
to  a  solution  of  the  unhappy  condition  i  f 
ihe  average  Canadian  farmer.  Certainly,  if 
a  community  can  get  f  loll  by  taxation,  these 
gentlemen  possess  the  remedy,  for  it  follows 
that  the  greater  the  taxes  the  greater  the 
i  irlies. 

But  something  more  is  needed.  A  remedy 
greater  and  more  effective  is  essential  for 
the  Canadian  farmer  than  that  which  is  to 
be  found  in  borrowing  jmoney  or  increasing 
taxation— something  that  will  accomplish 
more  than  subsidizing  railroads,  building  un¬ 
necessary  canals,  or  spending  money  on 
cruisers  to  hunt  down  the  shipping  of  a 
fiiendly  i  ower.  What  is  most  needed  by  the 
Canadian  farmer  to-day  is  a  better  price  for 
his  produce.  What  Ills  necessities  tequire 
is  a  1  irger  market. 
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The  movement  contemplated  by  your 
Institutes  to  waul  improved  drainage,  the 
encouragement  of  breeding  horses,  and  to- 
waul  better  fertilizers,  Is  good  and  wise  in 
its  way.  But,  if  beside  this,  a  great  and 
near-by  market  can  be  secured,  if  con¬ 
tinuously  better  prices  are  possible,  this, 
and  this  alone,  will  bring  back  prosperity  to 
the  Canadian  farmer.  It  may  well  be  asked, 
how  can  this  great  boon  be  achieved!  I 
answer,  it  is  within  the  grasp  of  Canada  to¬ 
day.  By  a  complete  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States,  a  market  such  as  the  world 
has  never  equalled,  is  open  to  every  Canadian 
farmer,  A  wealthy  and  extravagant  people 
are  at  her  very  borders,  and  badly  need  iter 
products.  They  are  willing  and  ready  to  pay 
liberally  for  them,  and  to  admit  them  free  of 
duty.  The  only  condition  they  exact  Is  that 
their  products  should  he  admitted  into 
Canada  on  the  same  terms.  In  other  words, 
that  there  should  he  as  complete  an  inter¬ 
change  of  products  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  there  is  between 
Ontario  and  Quebec— as  there  is  between 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  These  are  the 
provisions  of  the  hill  introduced  into  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  Hon.  BeDjamin  Butterworth, 
of  Ohio— a  hill  that  will  become  a  law 
within  a  year,  if  Canada  shows  a  disposition 
to  co-operate  on  tbe  same  lines.  It  needs 
only  that  resolutions  favorable  to  such  a 
movement  should  pass  the  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
ment,  aod  that  there  should  be  no  more  irii- 
tation  on  the  fishery  question.  It  needs  only 
a  kindly,  neighborly  disposition  on  the  part 
of  Canada,  and  the  greatest  boon  which 
the  United  States  can  grant,  or  which  the 
Canadian  farmer  can  receive,  Is  within  the 
possibilities  of  an  eat ly  day.  It  may  he  said 
that  these  possibilities  are  overt  ated,  and 
that  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  Briti-h  Lion 
Tail-twisters  in  Congress,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States,  indicates  a  hostility  to 
Canada,  and  that  reciprocity,  in  the  present 
condition  of  public  sentiment,  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  can  he  forcibly  replied,  that 
the  vast  mass  of  thinking  meu  iu  the  United 
States  feel  that  an  abolition  of  all  trade 
restrictions  on  tliis  continent  is  most  desir¬ 
able;  that  from  the  President  and  bis  Cabi¬ 
net,  down  to  these  ver..  Tail-twisters  them¬ 
selves,  not  a  mau  of  prominence  has  yet 
expressed  himself  but  has  been  favorable  to 
a  settlement  of  all  international  difficulties 
by  a  Commercial  Union  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

A  Reciprocity  Treaty,  such  as  existed 
from  1854  to  1867  (under  which  Canadian 
farmers  prospered  as  they  never  prospered 
before  or  since),  is  an  impossibility.  Ameri¬ 
cans  feel  that  it  was  one-sid.d  and  unfair 
to  them;  and  such  a  partial  and  temporary 
remedy  is  now  clearly  out  of  the  question. 
But  that  it  is  possible  to  pass  an  Act  con¬ 


templating  the  more  comprehensive  measure, 
whereby  there  will  be  secured  a  permanent 
and  complete  commercial  uuion  between  the 
two  great  English  speaking  nations  of  tbe 
North,  no  one  here  doubts  who  watches  the 
signs  of  the  times.  Its  very  comprehensive¬ 
ness  makes  it  attractive.  The  possibilities 
of  an  extension  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
Slates  into  ihe  unknown  regions  of  the 
North,  the  advantages  that  would  result 
from  the  free  introduction  of  the  great 
agricultural,  mineral  and  oth»r  resources  of 
I  the  Dominion,  together  with  the  prospect 
;  of  settling,  once  for  all,  tbe  various  inter¬ 
national  differences  that,  continually  arise: 
these  considerations  help  forward  a  favorable 
conclusion.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
United  States,  her  vast  surplus,  the  necessity 
of  reduction  in  her  tariff  revenues,  are  also 
important  factors,  while  lire  peculiar  rela¬ 
tion  of  political  parties,  one  to  the  other, 
on  this  question,  make  the  lime  an  opportune 
one  for  the  passage  of  an  Act  favorable  to 
Commercial  Union  with  Canada. 

It  Iras  all  aloDg  been  felt  by  Canadian 
residents  here,  who  closely  felt  the  pulse  of 
public  sentiment,  that  if  only  the  fishery 
question  could  approach  even  a  temporary 
adjustment,  during  this  Spring,  the  best 
results  would  follow,  in  the  shape  of  a 
friendly  discussion  of  enlarged  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  Fears 
were  entertained  that  by  some  injudicious 
seizure  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  some 
harsh  or  mistaken  proceediug,  the  growing 
sentiment  favo  able  to  an  amicable  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  vexed  question  would  be  turned 
into  a  feeling  of  indignation  and  hostility, 
resulting  in  retaliation,  non-intercourse,  and 
perhaps  actual  war.  Under  conditions  of  such 
suspense,  and  in  the  face  of  danger,  come 
the  proposals  for  settlement  of  the  fishery 
question  on  the  basis  proposed  by  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  whereby  the  right  fo  fish  in  Camdian 
waters,  and  to  buy  supplies,  is  awarded  on 
condition  that  Canadian  fish  are  admitted 
to  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  This 
proposal,  if .  cairied  out,  while  it  seems  to 
yield  Important  privileges,  is  one  that  is 
destined  to  accomplish  results  more  bene¬ 
ficent  than  it  has  ever  been  the  good  fortune 
of  any  British  minister  to  accomplish  on  this 
continent.  Not  only  does  it  seem  like  a  divine 
intervention,  to  settle  at  a  most  ciitical  mo¬ 
ment  a  question  that  was  assuming  a  most 
serious  shape,  hut  it  comes  like  a  message 
of  peace  to  the  American  people,  yielding 
up  to  them  valuable  privileges,  and  inviting 
them  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  free  commercial  intercourse,  which  they 
will  not  be  slow  to  follow.  For  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  fishery  question  in  this  way  does 
not  necessarily  close  the  discussion  of  en¬ 
larged  international  relations.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  this  adjustment  only  opeus  it  up,  ami 
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In  a  manner  that  frees  it  from  the  only 
serious  source  of  complication,  so  that  wi> h  , 
all  the  conditions  favorable,  already  referred 
to  as  existing  in  this  country,  it  seems  not 
improbable,  now  that  public  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  question,  that  a  very 
little  effoit  would  result  In  such  action  by 
Congress  as  would,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned, 
remove  all  barriers  to  the  freest  commercial 
intercourse  with  Canada.  That  this  action 
could  be  helped  forward  by  some  expression 
from  the  Canadians  themselves  no  one 
doubts;  and  it  remains  for  Cana  liau  farin' rs 
to  insist  that  their  representatives  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  give  this  expression  of  wishes 
shape  and  form.  In  taking  this  step  the 
farmers  would  vastly  improve  their  pros¬ 
pects,  and  make  a  move  toward  increasing  the 
value  of  every  acre  of  land,  and  every  article 
of  produce  they  could  grow. 

All  the  advantages  of  an  open  market,  with 
sixty  millions  of  people, are  within  their  grasp. 
All  the  advantages  of  contiguity,  of  excellent 
means  of  communication,  of  extreme  pros¬ 
perity  among  liberal  buyers,  without  the 
payment  of  duty,  without  the  sacrifice  of  a 
single  political  princip’e-all  this  within  a 
year  is  possible  to  the  Canadian  farmer,  if 
he  chooses  to  exert  his  influence  on  his  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Pa  liament  at  Ottawa.  Ir  need 
not  be  a  party  question.  It  is  better  that  it 
should  not  be.  Farmers  may  differ  about 
religious  matters,  or  on  politics,  or  on  mo  les 
of  cultivation,  but  there  can  be  no  difference  in 
opinion  as  to  t'  e  benefits  of  a  free  and  open 
market,  with  the  most  progressive  and  the 
wealthiest  natirn  of  the  continent.  There 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  result  ing  from  an  advance  in  prices 
of  every  bushel  of  lari-y,  of  every  horse 
that  is  for  sale  over  the  border,  for  every 
lamb  that  bleats,  for  every  chicken,  or  even 
for  e  very  ftizen  eggs  that  the  farmer's  wife 
gathers  and  last  year  the  UDited  States  re¬ 
ceived  from  Canada  fourteen  million  dozen  of 
eggs !  This  is  a  question  of  economics,  not  of 
politics,  and  hence,  can  be  di-siussed  in 
farmers’  institutes  with  perfect  propriety. 
But  it  is  the  duty  of  politicians  of  all  shades 
to  examine  it,  and  it  is  within  the  power 
of  politicians  of  both  parties  to  promote  it. 
The  fanner  certainly,  whose  interests  above 
all  others  should  he  watched,  and  by  every 
means  promoted,  has  the  right  to  demand 
that  his  representative  should  invest  gate 
the  subject,  that  he  sould  not  be  bound  down 
by  party  li  es  on  a  matter  of  such  moment, 
and  that  he  should  vote  tor  such  measures  or 
resolutions  as  would  indicate  to  the  United 
States  tlie  wishes  of  his  constituents.  If 
the  faimers  will  let  their  wishes  he  known  to 
their  members  by  letters  and  petitions,  on 
even  postal  cards,  the'r  voice  will  be  potent. 
Few  men  at  Ottawa  will  fail  to  heed  the 
expression  of  a  unanimous  sentiment  fur  a 


larger  market  and  hotter  prices,  if  urged 
upon  them  by  anythiug  like  a  united  and 
hearty  movement  of  their  constituents. 

There  are  not  a  few  who  think  that  tin 
pres  lit  moment- is  the  most  important  one  for 
tlie  future  of  Canada  that  lias  yet  occurred 
in  her  history.  A  great  opportunity  exists 
for  vastly  improving  her  prospects  hy  a  com¬ 
mercial  a'lianee  with  a  neighboring  nation 
By  this  alliance,  and  still  remaining  a  British 
Colony,  and  working  out  in  her  own  way  the 
problem  ot  self-government,  she  can  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  the  evils  that  beset  a  repub¬ 
lic-,  and  yet,  by  this  commercial  bargain,  our 
native  couutry  can  have  all  the  untold  ad¬ 
vantages  of  vast  markets  ;  share  in  the 
wealth  of  tlie  most  money-making  and  most 
progressive  people  in  the  world  ;  compete  in 
manufactures  at  all  points,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  great  natural  products,  abundant 
water  powers  and  a  frugal  and  industrious 
population.  By  this  means,  and  by  this  alone, 
can  the  world  he  taught  that  Canada  can 
hold  her  own  in  a  free  market  with  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  her  farms,  of  her  fisheries,  or  of  her 
factories;  it  remains  with  the  farmers  of 
Canada  to  see  that  this  chance  is  afforded  her. 

I  trust  you,  and  other  farmers  who  may 
read  this  letter,  will  pardon  the  presumption 
which  prompts  it,  but  situated  as  I  am,  with 
common  interests,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
common  welfare  of  the  two  countries,  and,  as 
I  grow  older,  with  my  th-rashts  and  affec¬ 
tions  turning  to  my  nalive  land,  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  point  out  what  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  the  pailithat  leads  to  her  pros¬ 
perity.  Communities  here,  without  one-half 
t-he  natural  advantages  which  Canada-  pos¬ 
sesses,  are  in  the  highest-  degree  prosperous. 
The  mortgage  indebtedness  in  whole  States 
has  been  enormously  reduced,  if  not  entirely 
liquids  t  d;  where  ten  years  ago  the  inteiest 
account-  from  the  West  to  the  Fast  was  a 
heavy  butdeD,  rhere  are  now  numerous 
farmers  in  the  West  who  seek  investment-  in 
me  East.  Local  and  governmental  indebt¬ 
edness  is  being  rapidly  reduced;  great  pro¬ 
jects  carried  forward  witbin  the  means  of 
each  locality,  and  without  borrowing  a  dol¬ 
lar,  and  a  gi  n^ral  condition  of  hopefulness 
and  material  strength  unequalled  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  These  are  not  from  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  form  of  government,  or  any  advan¬ 
tages  from  political  organic  policy,  except  and 
savelhe  one  that,  as  between  the  varied  com¬ 
monwealths  ot  the  Union  there  ate  no  com¬ 
mercial  harriers.  The  activities  of  the  one 
help  to  build  up  support,  and  make  prosper¬ 
ous  the  acti'ities  of  tlie  other.  Canada,  self- 
reliant,  self-poised  by  a  commercial  union, 
can  be  made  the  equal,  if  not  greater  than 
any  of  these  great  commonwealths,  and 
thereby  possessed  of  a  greater  prosperity 
than  ever  entered  the  hea  t  of  mail  to  con¬ 
ceive.  Thus,  while  under  eri-tiug  conditions 
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her  vast  natural  resources  anil  geographical 
advantages  are  restricted,  and  from  present 
indications  yield  her  but  a  partial  and  meagre 
prosperity  at  best,  she  could  at  one  bound 
become  the  most  envied  of  all  nations  in  the 
world.  She  might  then  become  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  and  the  most  contented,  as  she  is 
even  now  the  richest  country  in  the  world, 
though  the  want  of  development  renders  her 
liable  to  the  reproach  that  she  is  one  of  the 
poorest. 

I  venture  to  address  this  letter  to  you,  sir. 


because  of  the  worthy  position  which  you 
occupy,  and  the  public  spirit  that  you  have 
evinced  in  the  promotion  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  your  native  land,  and  because  of 
your  well-known  liberality  and  activity  in 
promoting  everything  that  advances  the 
good  of  your  fellow  countrymen. 

Faithfully  yours, 

ERASTUS  WIMAN. 

New  Yobk,  April  26, 1887. 


IS  RECIPROCITY  POSSIBLE? 


A  SECOND  LETTER  TO  VALANCEY  E.  FULLER,  Esq.,  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE  CONVENTION, 

— FROM— 

ERASTUS  WIMAN,  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Deak  Sir  You  are  good  enough,  in  your 
recent  communications,  to  say  that  the  letter 
which  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  you  two 
weeks  ago,  on  the  Farmer’s  Future,  has  not 
only  been  almost  universally  read,  but  by 
the  farmers  has  been  almost  universally 
approved.  You  further  inform  me  that  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
Dominion  by  the  advocates  of  Commercial 
Union  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
is  the  doubt  that  in  the'latter  country  a  move¬ 
ment  to  accomplish  this  puipose  could  be 
successfully  carried  out.  From  what  you 
say,  in  some  quarters  it  appears  to  be  feared 
that  the  great  boon  which  Canada  might 
secure  by  this  arrangement  is  not  within  her 
gTH  sp,  and  that,  until  there  is  better  evidence 
of  the  expectation  being  fulfilled  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  unwise  to  evoke  an  ex¬ 
pression  in  Canada  in  its  favor.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  such  a  doubt  exists,  and  you 
urge  me  to  write  you  another  letter  for  pub¬ 
lication,  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  this 
hope  is  entertained  that  action  favorable  to 
Commercial  Union  can  be  secured  in  the 
United  States.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
possibilities  on  the  surface  seem  uncertain  of 
carrying  through  Congress  a  measure  such  as 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Buttekworth  which, 
if  it  became  law,  and  was  met  by  a  coir  s- 
ponding  action  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
would  result  in  Commercial  Union  between 
the  two  countries.  Judged  by  the  frequent 
expression  of  hostility  to  Great  Britain  by 
professional  politicians  who  hope  thereby  to 
catch  the  vast  Ir'sh  vote,  no  action  favorable 
to  a  colony  of  that  empire  might  be  expected 
in  this  country.  Equally  impossible  does  it 
seem  that  any  movement  toward  r  eciprocity 
is  possible  in  the  face  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaty  which  prevailed  from  1851  to  18GG, 
and  the  determined  opposition  which  meets 
any  proposition  to  renew  that  convention 
To  these  two  apparently  true  indications  of 
adverse  public  sentiment  is  added  a  keen 
sense  of  the  injustice  which  the  action  of  the 
Canadian  government  conveys  to  the  people 
of  this  country  by  defending  the  Fisheries  of 
Canada  with  armed  cruisers,  and  by  insisting 
on  such  an  interpretation  of  llie  Treaty  of 


|  1818  as  makes  a  convention  of  comity  an 
engine  of  hostility  to  the  people  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  agreed  to.  How  thoroughly 
justified  the  Canadi  in  government  may  be  in 
what  it  has  done,  or  is  doing  in  this  regard, 
makes  little  difference  so  far  as  feeling  here 
is  concerned,  as  is  shown  by  the  decisive 
movement  in  Congress  on  the  retaliation  bill, 
a  movement  which  has  hardly  a  parallel  in 
any  legislative  body  in  times  of  peace,  in  the 
extent  of  damage  it  would  inflict,  not  only  on 
a  nearby  neighbor,  but  on  this  country  itself. 

Iu  view  of  all  these  and  other  indications, 
it  does  seem  incredible  that  an  arrangement 
might  be  reached  by  action  in  the  Congre-s  of 
the  United  States,  whereby  every  barrier 
which  exists  between  the  trade  of  the  two 
countries  could  be  swept  away;  that  an  ar- 
ra"gemeut  could  be  reached,  not  only  adjust¬ 
ing  all  existing  differences,  and  removing  the 
possibility  of  future  complications,  but  that 
each  country  should  open  to  the  other  its  ter¬ 
ritory  for  the  freest  commercial  intercourse. 
The  difference  in  the  two  conditions,  as  they 
exist  now,  and  as  they  would  exist  then,  is  so 
marked  as  to  seem  impossible  of  achievement 
in  the  present  state  of  feeling,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  no  wonder  you  say  our  friends  in  Canada 
hesitate  to  believe  the  good  news  to  be  true, 
that  it  is  pos-ib'e  in  til-  near  future  to  work 
out  a  change  so  great,  and  fail  of  results  of 
such  magnitude. 

But  in  reply  to  this  apparently  reasonable 
inference,  it  may  be  sai  l  that  the  surface  in¬ 
dications  are  really  not  seriously  influential. 
Thus,  tire  desire  to  catch  th ’  Ir  sh  vote  will 
never  seriously  int  rfere  with  action  to  im¬ 
mensely  benefit  the  country.  While  there  is 
lots  of  bum  ombe,  and  pi  nty  of  resolutions 
on  paper  regarding  Ireland,  and  apparent  an- 
tagoui  m  to  England,  no  real  legislation  has 
been  a  tie  i  ted  thereby.  80  with  regard  to 
limited  reciprocity,  the  objection  to  the  old 
treaty  was  not  against  the  principle  itself,  so 
much  as  against  what  was  con  idered  to  be 
the  one-sidedness  of  the  treaty.  This  objee 
tion  is  entirely  removed  when  a  Complete  Re¬ 
ciprocity  is  proposed.  In  the  proposed  uni 
versal  exchange  of  products  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  suchasisimplie  i  iu  Commercial  Union, 
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the  opponents  of  the  old  convention  absolutely 
become  tlie  advocates  of  the  new  plan.  Then, 
with  regard  to  the  Fishery  question,  if  the  ad¬ 
verse  action  thereon  is  not  too  harsh  and  irri¬ 
tating,  it  can  be  made  a  positive  force  contri¬ 
butory  to  the  movement  for  such  a  wide  and 
permanent  adjustment  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  as  will  forever  re¬ 
move  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  these 
differences.  So  you  will  see  that  in  all  the  ap¬ 
parent.  impediments  to  favorable  action  in 
Congress  in  behalf  of  unrestricted  intercourse, 
it  would  not  take  much  to  change  them  to 
impelling  motives  in  this  direction. 

That  these  conclusions  are  justfied,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Butterworth  bill  has  been 
almost  universally  commended.  There  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  public  man  on  either  side  of  politics,  who 
has  been  consulted,  but  has  expressed  an 
opinion  favorable  to  it.  It  is  true  that  some 
see  difficulties  in  the  way— some  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  England  will  consent  to  permit 
Canada  to  admit  free  of  duty  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  United  States,  while  she  exacts 
a  duty  on  those  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  true, 
many  fail  to  immediately  apprehend  how  the 
details  are  to  be  worked  out  how  the  tariff  of 
the  two  countries  is  to  be  adjusted,  and  the 
combined  revenues  to  be  distributed.  But 
where  one  is  met  who  urges  objections  such 
as  these,  fifty  are  pronounced  in  favor  of  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
into  a  country  larger  than  their  own  on  the 
one  hand ,  and,  on  the  other  hand  equal'y  in 
favor  of  having  free  access  to  the  enormous 
resources  of  Canada,  in  her  fisheries,  miner¬ 
als,  timber,  and  agricultural  products.  These, 
it  is  argued,  can  all  be  made  immensely  con¬ 
tributory  to  the  progress  of  the  United  states; 
and,  as  the  public  revenues  now  show  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum  more  than  is  netded  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  government  and  the  extinguish¬ 
ment  of  the  public  debt,  the  proposition  to 
abolish  all  the  duties  on  Cana lian  products, 
of  all  Kinds,  finds  exceeding  favor,  provided 
a  similar  movement,  is  simutaneously  made 
in  Canada.  It  is  one  of  the  modes  by  which 
the  public  revenues  can  be  reduced  wit  out 
imperilling  any  distinctive  interest.  Indeed, 
in  many  minds,  the  very  interests  which  a 
high  tariff  has  stimulat'd,  are  advanced  by 
the  possibility  of  open  ng  up  ne  w  markets 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bringing  in  raw 
material  from  new  sources,  without  duty, 
on  the  other.  As  has  already  been  said  the 
proposition  for  commercial  union,  in  the 
United  States,  appeals  with  equal  force  to  the 
protectionist  and  tkefiee  trader,  for  to  the  one 
it  is  a  free  ti  ansfer  of  products  into  a  country 
already  protected,  while  to  the  other  it  is  an 
extension  of  commerce,  without  burdening 
the  product  with  taxation,  and  admitting 
fiee  of  duty  the  large  contributions  of  raw 


material  which  Canada  <  an  make.  Indeed 
the  effect  of  an  arrangement  with  Canada, 
would  probably  be  to  lower  the  United  States 
tariff,  while  calling  for  a  slight  advance  of 
that  of  Canada,  so  as  to  attain  a  uniformity 
the  change  in  either  need  not  be  marked. 

A  very  important  consideration  to  be  borne 
in  mind  is,  that  while  no  distinctive  interest 
in  the  United  States  is  threatened  by  a 
change  so  great,  no  distinctive  political  party 
is  opposed  to  ft.  The  contributions  of 
Canada  in  her  agricultural  products  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  farmer  of  the  West, 
for  both  seek  a  European  market  for  their 
surplus;  while  the  consumer  in  the  Eastern 
manufacturing  districts,  and  in  the  densely 
populated  centres  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
would  benefit  by  the  cheapened  cost  of 
living  which,  from  their  contiguity  to 
the  Canadian  fisheries,  Canadian  collieries 
and  Canadian  farms,  would  contribute  to 
them  if  their  products  were  worked  to  their 
fullest  extent,  and  admitted  free.  The  im¬ 
pelling  motive  favorable  to  Commercial  Union 
with  Canada  is,  you  will  see  very  strong,  and 
that  it  is  already  commanding  the  favorable 
attention  of  the  most  influential  and  the  most 
independent  public  men  there  is  no  doubt. 
In  order  tbat  there  may  be  some  Indications 
furnished  of  the  strength  of  this  sentiment, 
there  will  be  sent  you  shortly  some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  letters  and  speeches  from  promi¬ 
nent  parties,  and  from  time  to  time,  further 
expressions  of  opinion  from  these  will  be.  se¬ 
cured.  These  pronounced  views  are  but  slight 
indications  of  the  universal  sentiment  which 
one  meets  among  the  hard-headed,  liberal- 
minded  business  men  of  th'S  country,  who 
are  quick  to  see  in  the  proposed  obliteration 
oi  a  customs  line  three  thousand  miles  long, 
a  removal  of  a  restriction  to  trade  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  which  they  believe  really  should  never 
have  been  created  and  which  in  t'.iis  age  and 
continent  of  freedom  there  is  no  justification 
for  Unger  existing.  That  the  day  on  which 
1  this  line  is  br  iken  down—  this  long  barbed 
wire  fence  is  removed  will  be  a  blessed  day 
for  the  farmers  of  Canada,  no  one  who  knows 
their  present  condition  can  doubt. 

But,  not  only  are  leading  public  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  party  line  favorable  to  the  idea  of 
Commercial  Union  with  Canada,  and  not  only 
do  thinking  business  men  thoroughly  approve 
!  of  it,  but  there  is  reason  tobelieve  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland  and  his  administration  favor 
it.  There  have  been  not  a  few  indications 
from  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  and  personally  I  have  been  the  honored 
recipient  of  views  on  this  matter  that  show 
the  kindliest  disposition  toward  Canada,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  that  lias  occurred.  Further, 
the  President’s  policy,  s  >  p-onounced  and  so 
generally  popular,  is  directly  in  the  line  of  a 
measure  at  once  so  liberal  and  so  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  this  would  be.  No  act  in  his  most 
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successful  administrat'd!  would  bear  results 
one-lialf  aspoteutor  far  reaching  as  the  union  ' 
of  the  two  great  English  speaking  nations  of] 
the  Continent,  on  a  firm  commercial  basis,  j 
Luckily,  his  longresidenoenear  the  Canadian  j 
border  has  more  or  less  familiarized  him  wii  h 
the  Dominion,  and  his  own  good  common  j 
sense,  <  oupled  with  his  Democratic  tenden¬ 
cies,  which  are  really  toward  free  ’em  in  t-ade, 
enables  him  at  once  to  gtasp  the  greatness 
and  beneficence  of  Ihis  question.  His  film 
and,  indeed,  friendly  attitude,  as  shown  in 
his  recent  letter  on  the  Retaliation  Bill,  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  in  iioation  of  the  temper  of 
his  mind.  You  will  recall  how  broadly  lie 
viewed  the  question,  as  affecting  the  interests, 
not  of  any  section,  but  of  the  whole  country  at 
large,  and  how  firmly  and  yet  kindly  he  al¬ 
luded  to  theintimacy  of  the  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
same  sentiment  pervades  the  utterances  of 
Mr  Batarp,  the  Secretary  of  Stare,  who 
would  be  the  Pies  dent's  chief  adviser  on 
matters  of  this  kind  Few  men  in  Ihe  country 
have  broader  views,  larger  conceptions,  and  h 
higher  order  of  ability  than  this  gr-at  man: 
and  Canada  is  mo-t  fortunate  that  at  this 
critical  juncture  in  her  history,  the  State 
Department  is  presided  over  by  a  gentl  man 
at  once  so  patient,  so  prud  nt,  and,  withal,  so 
firm  and  yet  so  friendly.  No  one  can  have 
watched  the  policy  of  the  Washington  adm'n- 
istration  closely — no  one  who  has  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  tendencies,  or  is  at  all  familiar  with 
their  personnel,  but  will  be  satisfied,  that  if 
the  Canadian  people  through  its  Parliament 
indicate  a  desire  to  be  commercially  united 
with  the  United  States,  the  movement  would 
have  a  hearty  support  from  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet.  Hence,  the  importance  of 
prompt  action  in  Canada,  for  over  one-half  the 
term  of  the  present  admin  !stration  has  al¬ 
ready  expired,  and  a  new  election  eighteen 
months  hence  may  make  all  the  diffe  ence  in 
the  world. 

I  now  come  to  a  motive  that  here  helps  for¬ 
ward  the  desire  for  Commercial  Union,  which 
needs  to  be  handled  very  gingeily.  This 
motive  is  to  hope  that,  should  the  Cana  liaus 
be  brought  into  a  closer  commercial  relation 
with  the  United  States,  it  would,  in  time,  be 
followed  by  a  political  alliance.  It  is  Ihe 
dream  of  some  go  id  people  that  the  form  of 
republican  goverment  should  cover  the  con¬ 
tinent;  and  it  is  to  many  a  matter  of  real 
surprise  that  Canada  has  not  long  ago  bid 
good  bye  1 1  Great  Britain,  and  sought  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  American  Union.  It  is,  however, 
proper  to  say  that  to  the  vast  mass  of  Ameri 
cans  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
whether  Canada  is  annexed  or  not;  while 
there  is  a  conshlerable  section  who  would 
strongly  oppose  it,  because  of  the  serious 
political  complications  that  wou)  l  follow  in 
view  of  party  influences,  and  the  uncer¬ 


tainties  it  would  beget  as  to  party  triumphs 
for  years  to  come.  But  Commercial  Union, 
while  it  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  for  those  who  desire  a  political  union, 
does  not,  to  others  who  are  indifferent,  imply 
more  than  it  realy  performs;  while  to  the 
politic’an  it  threatens  no  disturbance  in  calcu¬ 
lations  and  combinations.  So  that,  vast  as 
are  the  consequences  that  may  flow  from  it 
commercially,  its  political  significance  is  by 
no  means  certain,  and  it  thus  commends  itself 
alike  to  all. 

Right  here  let  me  say  a  word  or  two 
ibout,  the  view  of  this  matter  in  Canada.  Be¬ 
muse  any  considerable  section  in  the  United 
states  advocate  Commercial  Union,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  followed  by  annexation, 
i  r  does  not  imply  that  in  Canada  such  a  motive 
should  prevail  Canada  cannot  be  annexed 
without  her  free  and  hearty  consent,  and 
hose  who  are  familiar  with  the  loyalty  that 
permeates  her  through  and  through,  know 
that  uuless  under  g-eat,  stress  of  absolute  and 
sorrowful  necessity,  she  will  never  lessen  her 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  The  material 
idvantages  which  a  connection  with  the 
United  States  would  bring  would  be  the  only 
last-ideation  for  the  step.  To  save  the  country 
from  life-lung  bankruptcy,  aud  to  put  her 
people  on  the  high  p’ane  of  prosperity,  might 
to  the  majority  he  deemed  sufficient  to  pal' 
liate  a  peaceful  revolution,  whereby  Canada 
should  sever  her  connection  with  the  dear 
moihe-Jand.  But,  thank  God!  this  Is  un¬ 
necessary.  All  that  annexation  would  hriDg 
iu  its  material  advantages,  Commercial  Union 
brings;  all  that  the  closer  political  alliance 
would  accomplish  in  benefits  to  Canada  is 
accomplished  by  complete  reciprocity.  With 
Commercial  Union  granted,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  form  of  goverment  in  the  United 
States  that  will  give  to  Canadians  any 
advantage  which  they  would  not  then  pos¬ 
sess;  and  Biitish  connection,  with  all  its 
advantages,  ami  the  glory  of  all  its  tradi¬ 
tions,  would  be  more  permanent  than  ever 
before.  The  logic  of  this  conclusion  is 
irresistible,  and  parties  in  Canada  who 
attribute  am  exation  motives  to  Canadian 
advocates  of  Commercial  Union  show  only 
how  partially  and  imperfectly  they  under¬ 
stand  what  they  are  talking  about.  For 
the  strongest  advocate  of  Commercial  Union 
with  the  United  States,  is,  in  the  existing 
conditions  of  Canada,  the  strongest  advocate 
for  political  union  with  Great  Britain. 

Another  class  In  the  United  States  who 
favor  Commeicial  Union  with  Canada  are 
!  found  iu  those  who  regard  her  seacoast  and 
!  lake  defences  as  impossible  to  perfect  even 
!  by  vast  expenditure.  To  he  in  perfect  peace 
'with  a  first-class  military  power  like  Great 
Britain  whose  empire  stretches  3,000  miles 
along  one  side  of  the  holder  line,  and  who 
|  could  attack  at  numberless  points  along  5,000 
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miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  coast  line,  is  to 
many  prudent  thinking  people  a  most  desir¬ 
able  consummation.  To  remove  all  possible 
cause  for  conflict,  to  forever  settle  the  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  fishery  disputes,  and  gen¬ 
erally  to  beget  a  close  and  intimate  commer¬ 
cial  alliance  with  the  only  power  that  could 
seriously  trouble  this  country,  is  deemed  a 
step  of  the  greatest  wi-doni  by  Americans 
who  wander  through  theirobsolete  and  ineffi¬ 
cient  forts,  or  who  correctly  estimate  the 
prowess  of  the  existing  navy. 

Having  thus  tried  to  show  you  the  ten¬ 
dencies  iu  the  United  States  in  tavor  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Union  with  Canada,  it  remains  to 
indicate  the  influences  that  would  oppose  it. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  these  in  any  great 
force.  The  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  the 
other  day,  voted  down  a  resolution  favorable 
to  it,  aud  in  Canada  this  has  been  heralded 
forth  as  an  indication  of  popular  sentiment. 
The  fact  is  that  this  Legislature  is  largely 
under  the  influence  of  three  great  forces. 
Tnese  are:  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the 
anthracite  coal  combination,  and  the  manu 
facturers.  All  these  bodies  are  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  keeping  out  of  the  United  States 
Canadian  oil.  Canadian  coal,  and  Canadian 
manufactures.  Is  it  surprising  that  away  up  j 
in  Harrisburg  the  willing  servants  of  these! 
vast  interests  do  the  bidding  of  tlieir  mas-  \ 
ters?  If  they  had  never  done  anything  worse  ; 
than  vote  against  Commercial  Union  with  i 
Canada,  the  people  of  this  ..country  might! 
have  some  respect  for  the  expression  of  their  ’ 
views;  but  in  knowledge  of  what  has  oc 
curred,  even  this  session,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  influence  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  on  such  a 
vote  has  no  more  effect  than  water  on  a 
duck’s  back. 

Of  course,  there  are  opponents  to  commer¬ 
cial  union  with  Canada  in  the  United  States 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  there  were  not 
bitter  battles  to  be  fought  to  achieve  it. 
The  press,  with  s  mie  excepti  ms  strongly 
approving  of  it,  are  as  yet  unpnmounced  iu 
regard  to  it;  some  are  possibly  waiting  to 
see  in  which  way  the  tide  turns.  The  pnliti- 
cal  trade  winds  which  generally  prevail  in 
the  autumn  may  or  may  not  favor  it;  indeed, 
may  be  indifferent  to  it,  for  the  subject  may 
be  too  vast  for  the  into-lect-  of  the  average 
ward  politician  who,  this  off  year,  rules  t  u  e 
roost  in  local  politics.  But  i*  makes  little 


difference,  for  the  va9t  majority  of  thinking 
men  are  in  favor  of  a  union  with  the  English 
speaking  nation  to  the  north  of  them,  ou  any 
basis  that  is  equitable  and  fair,  and  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis  of  free  interchange  of  products 
of  all  kinds  commends  itself  to  them.  The 
Boards  of  Trade  and  other  commercial  bodies 
will  doubtless  take  the  matter  up  in  due 
time,  and  the  sentiment  in  its  favor  which 
now  unquestionably  prevails  will  find  early 
expression.  That  the  sentiment  exists,  and 
strongly,  too.  Is  best  shown  by  the  conviction 
that  the  Butterworth  bill  could  pass  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  day  by  a  large 
majority,  provided  an  expression  favorable 
to  the  measure  coul  l  be  had  from  the  people 
of  Canada  through  their  Parliament. 

,  Aside  from  the  foregoing  considerations 
j  which  prevail  in  the  United  States,  favorable 
!  to  a  commercial  union  with  Canada,  there 
j  are  numerous  others  of  equal  weight  but  I 
’  have  exhausted  both  your  patience  and 
j tlie  space  rightly  belonging  to  me.  I  admit 
j  that  I  have  done  only  partial  justice  to  the 
j  subject,  but  it  is  too  large  a  muter  to  be  dis- 
I  cussed  within  a  narrow  space,  and  some  fa- 
j  ture  opportunity  must  be  taken  to  amplify 
!  the  facts  as  they  exist  here.  I  woul  i  not 
I  have  obtruded  myself  upon  you  and  your  as- 
jsociates  again,  but  for  your  urgent  request 
j  that  I  should  give  the  reason  for  the 
,  faith  that  was  in  me,  that  the  sentiment  in 
|  this  country  in  favor  of  reciprocity  with 
Canada  could  be  greatly  augmented  if  a  dis¬ 
position  was  shown  in  the  Dominion  in  that 
direction. 

To  be  associated  with  you,  sir,  in  your 
capacity  as  a  leader  among  an  army  so  vast 
as  the  farmers  of  my  native  land— so  stil- 
wait,  so  frugal,  and  so  worthy,  and  yet  so 
helpless  in  their  present  condition,  and  so 
hopeless  as  to  their  future— to  be  engaged 
wiihthemina  mission  to  accomplish  a  pur¬ 
pose  so  g'eat  as  that  of  throwing  open  the 
markets  of  these  vast  commonwealths  to 
the’r  free  access,  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  one 
to  the  greatest  exertions,  and  the  greatest 
sacrifices.  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for 
the  kind  words  you  have  Slid,  as  to  the  efforts 
that  are  being  put  forth  to  beget  a  proper 
understanding  of  this  great  question  on  both 
sales  of  the  line.  And  with  much  regard,  I 
remain, 

Faithfully  yours, 

ERASTUS  WIMAN. 
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SHORT  EXTRACTS  AND  LETTERS. 


[  Exti  ac t  from  Speech  on  Retaliation  Bill  by  Hon.  Robert  R.  Hitt,  Member  of 

Congress  from  Illinois .] 

“  And  let  me  not  speak  of  ‘reciprocity’  v  ithout  expressing  a  hearty  hope 
that  we  shall  yet  have  leeiprocity  complete  with  our  northern  neighbors— 
no  one-sided  game,  as  it  was  the  last  time  when  we  made  a  treaty  in  1854, 
in  which  we  were  so  thoroughly  outwitted,  that  under  it  we  gave  to  the 
Canadians  a  market  for  $229,000,000  worth  of  their  products  to  come  in  with¬ 
out  paying  duty  during  the  time  that  reciprocity  treaty  was  in  force,  while 
under  it  they  gave  us  a  market  free  of  duty  for  scarce  more  than  half  as 
much.  So  ingeniously  was  it  framed  at  our  expense  that  it  admitted  free  of 
duty  94  per  cent,  of  all  Canada  had  to  sell  to  us,  and  left  42  per  cent,  of  all 
we  sold  to  Canada  still  burdened  by  their  tariff.  In  spite  of  kindly  feel¬ 
ing  for  neighbors,  and  desire  to  see  enlarging  commerce,  we  soon  had  enough 
of  such  costly  reciprocity,  and  terminated  the  treaty.  Of  a  far  different 
stamp  is  that  wider,  fairer  reciprocity  contemplated  in  the  bill  introduced  a 
day  or  two  ago  by  my  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Butterworth],  which  would 
abolish  all  duties  on  the  Canadian  border,  make  a  common  tariff  and  cus¬ 
toms  union,  sweep  away  all  custom  hou-.es  across  the  whole  continent,  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  whole  consular  service  in  Canada,  and  remove  all  custom 
house  lines  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  ocean.  I  would  gladly  see  that  done. 
But  it  will  not  be  a  reciprocity  like  the  last,  which  denied  to  our  manufac¬ 
tures  the  market  of  Canada,  and  gave  to  Canadian  agriculture  the  vast  mar¬ 
ket  for  th-  ir  products  which  our  splendid  manufacturing  system  and  popu¬ 
lous  centres  had  slowly  built  up.’ 

[  Extract  from  Speech  on  Retaliation  Bill  by  Hon.  N.  Dingley,  Jr.,  Member  of 

Congress  from  Maine.'] 

“I  may  add  in  passing— although  this  question  is  not  involved  in  the 
present  controversy  with  Canada— that  when  this  question  of  the  reciprocal 
privileges  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  the  ports  of 
each  country,  shall  be  settled,  I  shall  for  one,  and  in  my  judgment  this 
country  will,  be  ready  at  any  time  to  give  a  candid  consideration  to  any 
propositions  looking  to  real  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  Canada.  By 
real  reciprocal  trade  relations  I  mean  such  as  will  admit  the  manufactured 
products  of  this  country  into  Canada  free  of  duty,  while  retaining  a  duty  on 
the  manufactured  products  of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  in  return 
for  an  a  l mis -ion  of  Canadian  products  into  our  country  free  of  duty,  while 
we  retain  duties  as  to  similar  articles  imported  from  other  countries.  But 
such  one-sided  reciprocity  as  that  provided  by  the  treaty  of  1854,  we  do  not 
care  ;o  lepeat.” 
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[ Letter  from  Hon.  John  Sherman,  United  Stalin  Senator  from  Ohio.] 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  May  10,  1887. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  note  of  the  5th  inst.,  enclosing  proof  sheets  of  a 
pamphlet  relating  to  full  reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  asking  nay  opinion  upon  the  general  subject,  is 
j  list-  received. 

No  question  of  greater  importance  in  our  foreign  relations  is  now  pre¬ 
sented  than  this.  It  certainly  is  an  object  of  desire  to  remove  all  existing 
controversies,  and  to  encourage  business  and  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  people  of  both  countries.  As  to  the  particular  measure  proposed  by  Mr. 
Butterworth,  or,  indeed,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  reciprocity  should  go,  and 
the  articles  that  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  in  the  respective  countries, 
I  do  not  feel  justified  in  now  expressing  an  opinion,  for  these  must  be  the 
subject  of  negotiation  between  and  legislation  by  the  two  countries.  I  can 
only  say  that  the  general  object  sought  seems  to  be  one  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance,  creditable  alike  to  both  countries,  and  which  will  receive  my  care¬ 
ful  and  friendly  consideration  during  the  coming  summer.  It  would  be 
discreditable  in  the  highest  degree  for  two  countries  having  so  many  inter¬ 
ests  in  common,  and  natural  ties  of  friend-liip  and  amity,  to  have  any  irrita¬ 
tion  or  controversy  about  their  trade  and  intercourse  with  each  other. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  SHEEMAN. 

Erastus  Wiman,  Esq. 


[Letter  from  Hon.  N.  Dingley,  Jr.,  Member  of  Congress  from  Maine.] 

Lewiston,  Me.,  May  3,  1887. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Absence  from  home  has  prevented  an  earlier  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  your  note  of  the  23d  ult.  I  have  read  your  inclosure,  and  am 
in  entire  accord  with  much  that  you  say.  My  own  impression,  however,  is 
and  has  been  that  Great  Britain  would  not  consent,  even  if  Canada  did,  to 
a  commercial  arrangement  which  would  admit  into  Canada  manufactured 
goods  from  the  United  States  on  more  favorable  terms  thain  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  there  were  reason  to  believe  that  Great  Britain  would  permit 
such  a  commercial  union  as  Mr.  Butter  worth’s  bill  proposes,  it  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  favor. 

Very  truly  yours, 

N.  DINGLEY,  Jr. 

Erastus  Wiman.  Esq. 


THE  CANADIAN  FARMER'S  DUTY 

—BY— 

VALANCEY  E.  FULLER, 

PRESIDENT  CENTRAL  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE  OF  ONTARIO. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  to  the  officers  of  Farmers’  In¬ 
stitutes  in  Canada,  in  regard  to  a  resolution  favoring  Commercial  Union, 
which  was  passed  at  the  Central  Institute,  in  Toronto,  at  its  April  meeting : 


“It  seems  proper  that  I  should  state  the  1 
reasons  which  were  advanced  at  the  time  ol 
passing  the  resolution  referred  to.  It  must 
be  apparent  to  any  one  taking  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario,  that 
their  future  at  present  is  not  a  promising 

i  ne,  and  that  the  average  farmer  of  the  day, 
unless  he  he  engaged  in  some  specialty,  is 
procuring  hut  a  very  slight  return,  if  any, 
f.  r  his  capital  and  labor.  If  the  fatmtrs  of 
Ontario  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  times, 
and  to  progress  in  place  of  retrograding,  they 
must  change  their  modes  of  farming,  or  find 

ii  creased  and  better  markets.  Those  who  are 
at  all  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States,  and  contrast  it 
with  those  of  Ontario,  cannot  hut  he  struck 
with  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  faimer  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
Canadian.  The  farmers  of  Ontario  are  bur¬ 
dened  with  debt ;  w  Lereas  the  fai  mei  s  of  the 
older  States  of  the  United  States  a'  e  rapidly 
paying  off  their  debt.  The  ordinary  Ontailo 
1  aimer’s  life  is  one  of  extreme  hardship,  and 
scant  leturn  for  his  labor ;  whereas  the 
Ameiican  farmer  lives  in  compaiative  com¬ 
fort,  and  receives  a  lair  return  for  his  capital 
and  labor.  The  natural  question  that  sug¬ 
gests  itself  Is,  ‘What  is  the  cause  of  this!’ 
it  cannot  be  in  the  soil  or  climate,  as  ours  sur¬ 
passes  these  States  in  which  the  fanners  are 
in  a  nourishing  condition.  It  cannot  he  in 
improved  mode  of  farming,  as  the  Ontario 
faimer  is  possessed  of  more  perseveiance, 
and  is  as  a  rule  a  better  farmer  than  his 
Ameiican  brother.  It  is  Dot  any  of  these,  | 
hut  in  the  fact  that  the  Amer lean  market  is  a 
better  one  for  agricultural,  stock,  and  gaideu 
produits  than  that  of  Ontaiio,  and  that  the 
United  States  possess  the  population,  wealth, 
and  pui  chasing  power,  which  conti  ibutes 
towards  making  their  market  a  better  one  to 
sell  in.  It  will  be  contended  that  in  advo¬ 
cating  this  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  English 
market,  hut  who  will  on  equal  terms  choose  so 
distant  a  market,  when  one  lays  at  out  own 


doors  on  equal  terms.  It  will  also  he  argued 
that  the  Memovalof  all  restrictions  on  trade 
between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  ’  will  strike  a  most  severe 
blow  to  our  manufacturing  interests.  To  a 
limited  extent  this  may  he  true,  hut  even  at 
the  worst  it  will  he  hut  temporary.  The 
manufacturiug  interest  shou’d  not  he  made 
pat  amount  to  that  of  the  agi  iculturist;  its 
wtlfai e  is  so  dependent  upon  thewelfaie  of 
the  farmers,  that  w  hat  aids  and  improves  the 
position  of  the  farmer  still  more  improves 
the  position  of  the  manufacturer.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  farmer  means  the  prosperity  of 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  poveity  of  the 
farmer  means  impoveiishment  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer. 

“  I  cannot  com  eive  that  the  majority  of  our 
Manufacturers  ate  incapable  of  holding  their 
own  against  the  Americans.  This  is  no 
question  of  ‘Prolection.’  We  do  not  seek  to 
give  our  markets  to  the  Americans  unless  they 
give  us  theirs  in  tetutn.  We  take  the  broad 
gt  ound  that  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of  On 
taiio  are  paramount  to  those  of  any  other  class, 
and  that  the  progress  of  Ontario  has  been 
through,  and  is  dependent  upon,  the  pros 
peiity  of  the  fatmtrs.  This  is  an  indisputable 
fact,  and  if  the  teiuoval  of  all  testriciions  on 
trade  between  tLe  Dominion  and  the  United 
Slates  will  benefit  you,  tliroush  you  it  will 
benefit  the  whole  country.  The  farmers  of 
Ontario  have  never  appreciated  their  own 
importance,  nor  have  they  in  the  past  as  a 
united  whole  asked  for  that  which  their  otvn 
good  sense  tells  them  will  he  for  their  future 
welfare  aud  prospeiity.  Are  w  e  to  continue 
in  this  condition  i  it  rests  with  you  to  decide. 
The  means  is  given  you  through  this  Institute 
to  make  your  voice  felt.  Look  to  your  ow*1 
interests,  other  bodies  wi.l  take  care  of  tLeiio> 
but  in  so  doing  you  have  the  comfoi  ling  coil 
viction  that  while  you  are  protecting  aud 
fostering  jour  own  calling,  j’ou  aie  acting 
for  the  welfare  if  the  whole.  II  you  approve 
of  this  Resolution,  let  not  the  matter  rest 
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here.  Use,  each  and  all  of  yon,  your  influence 
to  make  this  issue  a  lire  one.  Address,  or  see 
your  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
make  him  feel  that  the  interest  of  the  real 
power  of  liia  constituency— the  farmers— 
demand  and  must  receive  his  best  attention  ; 
that  he  represents  you,  not  himself  or  any 
particular  class.  Tins  is  not  a  party  question 
but  it  is  one  in  which  every  farmer,  regard 
less  of  paity  or  creed,  is  deeply  and  vitally 
Interested. 


“  We  ask  3  our  hearty  and  active  co-opera 
tion  in  this  matter.  By  giving  us  this  you 
will  strengthen  our  hands;  you  will  increase 
the  ustfulness  of  your  Institute;  you  will 
show  to  the  world  that  the  farmer  is  no 
longer  apathetic  to  his  own  interests,  and  by 
so  doing  you  will  not  only  benefit  yourself, 
but  through  you  the  whole  population  of  the 
Province.” 

VALANCEY  E.  FULLEB, 

Pre.i  t  Permanent  Central  Farmers'  Instltu  r 


THE  CANADA  OF  TO-DAY. 


ITS  PRESENT  AND 


FUTURE  RELATION  TO  THE 


UNITED  STATES. 


— BY— 

S.  J.  RITCHIE,  OF  AKRON,  OHIO. 

The  following  is  an  address  delivered  in  Washington,  December  7,  1885. 
by  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Ritciue,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  at  a  banquet  given  to  the 
delegates  to  the  convention  for  the  promotion  of  the  Permanent  Exhibition 
of  the  Three  Americas,  to  be  held  in  1892,  in  honor  of  Columbus.  Mr. 
Ritchie,  though  a  resident  of  Ohio,  having  large  interests  in  railroad  and 
mineral  properties  in  Canada,  and  being  moreover  a  man  of  most  compre¬ 
hensive  views,  his  ideas  and  information  are  of  great  value  : 


To  say  that  I  am  in  the  fullest  sympathy 
with  whatever  there  is  in  the  object  and  aims 
of  this  convention— to  cultivate  and  perpe¬ 
tuate  intimate  friendly  relations  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  sister 
countriesof  the  Western  Hemisphere — would 
he  hut  a  feehle  expression  of  the  interest  I 
take  in  this  great  movement. 

Differing  mainly  in  language,  we  are  hound 
together  hy  natural  ties  of  the  strongest 
character,  and  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  enlightened  age 
in  which  we  are  living  invite  us  to  closer, 
more  intimate,  and  more  lasting  relations. 

Instead  of  seeking  more  worlds  to  conquer 
hy  the  enginery  of  war1,  the  arts  of  peace  and 
all  the  appliances  of  modern  civilization  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  measures  which  are  now  pro¬ 
vided  to  unite  us  in  lasting  bonds  of  peace. 

Aside  from  the  natural  and  geographical 
conditions  which  unite  us,  the  wheels  of  com¬ 
merce,  the  locomotive,  the  steamship,  and 
ocean  cable  join  us  hy  indissoluble  ties. 

In  1854  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  was  made 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
which,  by  its  terms,  was  to  run  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  or  longer,  unless  terminated  by 
either  party  upon  a  year’s  notice  being  given. 
The  articles  embraced  in  the  schedule  at¬ 
tached  to  this  treaty  were  the  products  of  the 
farm,  forest,  mines,  and  the  sea.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  treaty  greatly  stimulated  the 
trade  of  both  countries,  whose  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  largely  due  to  the  impetus  given  at 
that  time  or  during  that  period. 

During  four  years  of  the  operation  of  this 
treaty,  while  we  were  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war,  Canada  to  some  extent  afforded  a 
place  of  refuge  for  certain  parties  in  arms 
against  the  United  States.  The  bitterness 
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felt  hy  many  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  against  all  countries  not  in  sympathy 
with  ns  during  our  struggle,  was  the  real 
cause  of  our  government  availing  itself  of 
the  terms  of  that  treaty,  and  terminating  it 
at  the  first  day  it  was  possible  for  her  to  do 
so.  It  was  little  more  or  less  than  a  retalia¬ 
tory  measure  on  our  part,  and  no  fault  of  the 
favorable  operations  of  this  treaty  toward 
the  United  States. 

And  now,  as  then,  Canada  affords  a  safe 
retreat  for  refugees  from  justice  from  the 
United  States,  owing  to  the  imperfect  ma¬ 
chinery  and  unfavorable  operations  of  inter¬ 
national  law. 

So  much  for  the  origin  and  termination  of 
this  treaty. 

From  the  date  that  this  treaty  was  termi¬ 
nated  up  to  the  presont  time,  Canada  has 
made  constant  efforts  to  have  it  renewed, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  indeed  has 
offered  to  greatly  multiply  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  the  United  States. 
Tn  fact,  she  has  gone  so  far  that  when  she 
adopted  her  present  tariff'  system,  which  is 
alike  operative  to  all  countries,  England  not 
excepted,  she  carefully  placed  upon  her 
statute  hooks  a  law  providing  that  whenever 
the  United  States  admitted  any  of  tire  articles 
formerly  embraced  in  the  schedule  of  the 
abrogated  treaty,  and  many  others  not  so 
embraced,  being  the  products  of  Canada,  into 
the  United  States  duty  free,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  would  admit  like  articles  or  their 
equivalents,  being  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  into  Canada  duty  free.  That  law  re¬ 
mains  upon  her  statute  books  to-day,  and  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  her  tariff. 

No  further  legislation  on  thepartof  Canada 
is  necessary  to  carry  this  provision  into 
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effect,  and  it  only  requires  that  a  proclama¬ 
tion  should  bo  Issued  by  the  Governor  in 
council. 

Thus  for  twenty-one  years  Canada  has 
been  asking  ns  to  renew  our  former  friendly 
and  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  her.  To 
all  this  we  have  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  in 
none  of  the  piovisioDs  now  before  Congress 
providing  for  extended  and  free  reciprocal 
trade  relations  with  all  other  countries  on 
this  hemisphere,  is  there  a  single  provision 
made  for  those  of  Canada. 

Considerations  of  international  etiquette 
maybe  urged  against  extending  such  a  pro 
vision  to  a  country  which  has  a  nominal 
colonial  existence.  But  when  she  has  arrived 
at  a  period  of  her  history,  when  she  makes 
her  own  tariff  and  unmakes  it,  independent 
of  and  without  reference  to  the  imperial  gov¬ 
ernment,  she  is  entitled  to  full  recognit  on 
in  the  great  sisterhood  of  states  in  all  such 
commercial  relations. 

Shall  we  commit  any  offense  against  Eng¬ 
land  in  extending  this  offer  to  Cauada?  Let 
us  see  what  some  of  her  people  say. 

No  longer  ago  than  last  may  Joseph  Cham¬ 
berlain  said  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
that  the  legislature  of  Canada  was  free  to 
pass  au  act  declaring  her  independence  and 
sovereignty,  and  no  man  in  that  house  would 
raise  a  voice  or  hand  against  it,  while  John 
Bright  declared  to  an  eminent  Canadian 
statesman  that  Canada  should  consult  her 
real  interests  by  cultivating  close  relations 
with  the  great  people  on  the  south  of  her,  as 
nature  seemed  to  have  one  destiny  for  both 
countries. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  a  larger  area 
than  the  whole  of  the  United  States  if  we 
exclude  Alaska,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  with  no  thought  of  magni¬ 
fying  the  importance  of  our  great  neighbor 
of  the  north  over  those  countries  on  the 
south,  permit  me  to  invite  your  attention  to 
a  few  statistics,  wli  i  h  show  how  intimately 
we  are  bound  by  great  arteries  of  trade  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.. 

To  make  our  figures  intelligible  and  fully 
understood,  I  shall  have  to  place  in  contrast 
our  trade  relations  between  tile  countries 
north  and  south  of  us  as  shown  by  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  those  countries. 

In  1883  the  amount  of  goods  imported  into 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  irorn  Great  Britain 
and  tile  United  States  were  as  follows :  From 
Great  Britain.  $43,418,000.  from  the  United 
States.  $.30,492,832.  While  during  this  same 
period  the  aggregate  impoits  of  all  the 
Central  aud  South  A  .uerican  States  were 
$323,900,000,  of  which  amount,  the  United 
States  contributed  $27,589,429,  and  to  ail  the 
countries  south  of  the  Bio  Grande  we  sold 
$61,719,000,  about  20  per  cent  more  than 
was  sold  to  our  neighbor  Canada.  Thus  to 
all  this  vast  territory  on  the  south,  containing 


a  population  of  over  45,000,000,  there  was 
sold  but  about  20  per  cent,  more  than  to  the 
Dominion  of  Cana  'a,  containing  a  population 
of  hut  5,000,000  of  li'  ople. 

To  illustrate  fuither,  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  these  commercial  relations,  the 
statistics  show  that  the  exports  of  Canada 
per  capita  were  greater  than  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  her  per  capita  imports  are 
also  greater  than  our  own.  Her  jier  capita 
railway  mileage  is  about  the  same  as  those  of 
the  United  States.  Her  growth  of  population 
from  the  date  of  onr  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  up  to  the  present  day  has  been  equal 
foour  own,  ours  at  that  date  being  about 
3,000,000,  and  hers  being  less  than  300,000. 

The  records  of  her  criminal  courts  show 
that  she  has  a  smaller  percentage  of  crime 
than  we  have.  She  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  whose  national  debt  is  not  a  wai  debt, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  millions 
expended  in  putting  down  the  recent  Riel 
rebellion.  The  whole  of  her  debt  lias  been 
incun  o  I  in  the  development  of  her  internal 
improvements.  In  addition  to  her  line  of 
railway  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  her  government  is  subsidizing  a  fast 
line  of  steamships  to  ply  between  Halifax 
and  Livetpool,  and  the  imperial  government 
has  agreed  to  subsidize  a  line  to  run  between 
Vancouver,  Yokohama,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Australia.  A  company  has  been  organized 
to  lay  an  ocean  cable  from  Vancouver,  via 
Sandwich  Inlands,  to  Yokohama,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Australia.  An  Atlantic  ocean  cable  is  to 
be  owned  by  the  tame  company  which  owns 
the  Pacific  cables. 

Thus  her  great  railway,  by  means  ot  the 
steamships  which  will  ply  between  Halifax 
ami  Liverpool  in  connection  with  it,  and  the 
Pacific  line  subsidized  by  theEngiish  govern¬ 
ment,  which  will  also  run  in  connection  with 
it,  will  have  both  under  its  control.  Its  rail¬ 
ways  are  reaching  out  for  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  two  hemispheres.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  transcontinental  telegraph  system  and 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  cables,  of  which 
1  have  spoken,  will  he  under  the  control  and 
owned  by  her  railways. 

These  are  not  visions  of  the  future.  Most 
of  them  are  realities  of  to  day.  Already  we 
can  step  into  the  most  luxurious  car  which 
runs  on  this  continent  to  Vancouver,  on  the 
waters  of  tt  Pacific,  and  ride  continuously 
in  it  for  a  stance  of  3,700  miles  until  you 
reach  Halifax,  on  the  Atlantic.  This  country 
has  also  a  great  inland  water  way  from  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  Atlantic  to 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  all  her  own, 
except  the  locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

These  great  lines  of  commerce  traverse 
broad  stretches  of  our  own  country,  will  tap 
almost  every  important  centre  of  trade  on 
our  northern  border,  and  are  now  stretching 
their  arms  across  the  State  of  Maine  to  the 
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seaboard,  south  to  St.  Paul,  and  the  vast, 
interests  that  centre  in  those  grand  transcon¬ 
tinental  lines  that  are  knit  together  by  them, 
invito  to  other  Helds  of  conquests  this  side  of 
the  great  lakes,  until  Portland,  Ore.,  St. 
Paul,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  San 
Francisco  pay  tribute  to  these  interests  and 
share  in  their  wonderful  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  may  astonish  some  present  to 
know  that  to-day  the  Dominion  government 
has  subsidized,  and  is  now  subsidizing,  a  rail¬ 
road  in  connection  with  this  vast  system 
across  the  State  of  Maine,  to  shorten  the  route 
to  the  cities  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 

We  are  one  people— in  laws,  religion,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  pursuits,  and  descended  from  a 
common  origin,  and  our  trade  and  intercourse 
are  constantly  growing  in  importance. 

Look  for  a  moment  to  the  unlimited  re¬ 
sources  of  that  country,  with  her  great  lakes 


and  rivers  and  forests;  with  her  natural 
storehouses  of  gold  and  silver,  of  coal,  iron, 
copper,  and  lead.  Her  pastoral  and  agricul¬ 
tural  resources  are  unlimited,  and  1,500  miles 
northwest  of  St.  Paul  we  tind  actually  the 
great  wheat  fields  of  this  continent,  and  which, 
when  fully  developed,  will  not  only  equal,  but 
far  surpass  the  great  Odessa  region  in  Russia, 
and  40,000  square  miles  of  coal  underlie  this 
same  territory. 

These  are  some  of  the  past  and  present  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  relations  to  this  great  country. 
The  great  question  is  what  shall  be  their 
future!  Shall  we  extend  the  same  courtesy 
to  her  that  we  are  extending  to  our  southern 
neighbors!  Why  should  we  not!  Shall  we 
remove  the  custom  house,  or  shall  we  support 
them  by  two  lines  of  fortifications,  each 
nearly  4,000  miles  long,  the  one  built  by  our. 
selves  and  the  other  by  our  neighbors !  It  is 
for  our  government  to  say. 


DOES  ANNEXATION  FOLLOW? 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  FROM  ERASTUS  WIMAN 

— TO— 

MR.  J.  REDPATH  DOUGALL,  EDITOR  OF  THE  MONTREAL 

“WITNESS.” 


My  Dear  Mr.  Dougall: 

Absence  and  pressure  oi  -work  have  pre¬ 
vented  me  sooner  answering  your  recent 
letter.  Although  your  communication  is  a 
private  one,  and  seeks  to  elicit  my  private 
opinion  as  to  the  eventual  result  ol  commer¬ 
cial  union  as  affecting  British  connection,  I 
avail  myself  of  your  invitation  to  furnish  you 
a  public  reply  for  the  columns  of  your  paper, 
in  order  that  others  beside  yourself  may  be 
informed  of  how  the  matter  is  regarded  from 
this  point  of  view.  The  key-note  of  your 
letter  is  coni  ained  in  the  closing  sentence  of 
the  following  paragraph 

“My  object  in  writing  you  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  congratulate  you  on  the  importance 
and  beneficence  of  the  cause  you  are  advo¬ 
cating  with  such  vigor  and  ability;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  to  ask  you  for  my  own  edifi¬ 
cation  if  you  really  think  there  is  standing 
room  on  your  platform  for  Canadians  who  are 
not  prepared  to  forsake  British  allegiance.  ” 

In  attempting  to  reply  to  this  direct  and 
pointed  question,  It  is  important  that  there 
should  be  no  ambiguity,  for  it  is  evident,  that 
if  such  a  reply  could  be  framed  as  would  re¬ 
move  doubt  on  this  point,  a  great  step  would 
he  taken  to  promote  in  Canada  the  cause  of 
commercial  union  with  the  United  States. 
Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  task 
which  you  have  committed  to  me,  I  beg,  first, 
to  say  to  you,  that  so  far  as  I  can  fathom  it, 
the  motive  which  prompts  the  movement 
among  Canadians  here  toward  commercial 
union  is  the  good  of  Canada,  combined  with 
the  maintenance  of  British  connection.  No 
Canadian  can  reside  for  any  length  of  timo 
within  the  United  States,  and  fail  to  he  im¬ 
pressed  .with  the  advantages  which  would 
result  from  a  business  connection  with  this 
country.  Every  day  brings  iortlr  evidence  of 
progress  in  all  that  contributes  to  material 
growth.  The  liberality,  nay,  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  people  of  this  country  seem 
entirely  justified  by  the  constant  growth  in 
the  sources  of  income ;  in  the  development 
of  great  natural  resources;  the  profits  from 


vast  business  enterprises,  and  the  steady  ac¬ 
cumulations  in  monetary  institutions  and 
Governmental  revenues ;  and  also  in  the 
rapidly  increasing  population  of  tbebest  class 
of  immigration,  to  which  the  whole  world  is 
contributing.  With  this  marvellous  proces. 
sion  of  circumstances  daily  in  view,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  feel  that  our  beloved  Canada 
ought  in  some  way  to  more  largely  benefit 
than  she  does  by  the  growth,  right  at  her 
own  borders,  of  a  nation  so  pow  erful,  so  rich 
and  so  much  in  need  of  all  that  she  has  to 
offer.  This  feeling  is  all  the  more  constant 
because  of  the  knowledge  that  Canada  is 
richer  in  natural  resources  than  the  United 
(States  themselves  ;  that  in  her  forests,  fisher¬ 
ies,  fields  and  mines  are  riches,  now  almost 
dormant,  that  would  yield  a  return  of  the 
most  satisfactory  kind,  if  once  the  harrier 
that  divides  the  two  countries  were  to  be 
obliterated.  If  this  could  be  done  without 
sundering  the  tie  that  hinds  Canada  to  Great 
Britain ;  if  without  sacrificing  the  practical 
political  independence  of  our  native  land,  and 
without  imperilling  her  future  in  the  ex¬ 
periment  which  in  a  Government  by  the 
people  is  here  being  slowly  and  not  altogether 
satisfactorily  worked  out,  surely  this  pro¬ 
position  could  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  favor. 
No  mode  by  which  this  could  be  done  has 
ever  seemed  possible  except  the  admission  of 
Canada  into  the  Union,  and  the  abnegation  by 
her  ol  her  political  existence.  That  this  was 
repugnant  to  the  great  majority  of  Canadian 
residents  in  the  United  States,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  no  movement  of  this  char¬ 
acter  lias  ever  been  apparent.  Between 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  a 
million  Canadians  are  in  active  business  in 
this  count! y  ;  yet  no  organization,  no  sugges¬ 
tion,  or  even  individual  expressions  in  the 
direction  of  aimexanon  are  called  to  mind. 
Eor  my  own  part,  though  in  most  frequent 
communication  with  hundreds  of  my  country¬ 
men,  I  cannot  now  recall  a  single  instance 
where  a  political  separation  was  favored ;  on 
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the  contrary,  the  almost  universal  sentiment 
of  Canadians  in  the  States  is  that  of  loyalty 
to  the  British  crown.  The  (trowing  trouble 
arising  out  of  the  fishery  dispute  lias  im¬ 
pressed  Canadian  residents  with  its  extreme 
danger,  because  of  the  frequent  utterance  of 
of  sentiments  very  unfavorable  to  Canada,— 
sentiments  which  find  expression  in  the 
Retaliatory  Bill— which,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  was  a 
measure  of  the  most  radical  character,  and 
threatened  most  serious  results.  Almost 
stimulaneously  with  the  passage  of  this  hill, 
Mr.  Butterworth  introduced  into  Congress 
a  measure  calculated  not  only  to  entirely 
remove  all  existing  difficulties,  settle  all  out¬ 
standing  disputes,  hut  absolutely  to  throw 
down  all  the  harriers  existing  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  ;u3t  as  soon  as 
corresponding  legislation  could  be  obtained 
in  the  Dominion.  The  possibility  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  such  a  measure  seemed  at  first  in 
doubt,  hat  inquiry  showed  that  its  pro -peels 
were  excellent;  that  it  seemed  to  have  at¬ 
tractions  for  the  leading  men  of  both  parties 
and  unquestionably  has  the  favor  and  hearty 
support  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet. 
The  transition  from  a  threatened  disruption 
of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between 
the  two  countries  to  a  condition  of  perma¬ 
nent  peace ;  the  expectation  that,  through 
this  measure,  all  the  advantages  which  Inter¬ 
state  communication  has  y,  elded  to  this 
country  could  be  at  once  conveyed  to  Canada 
with  a  revelation  full  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance.  No  thought  of  annexalion  or  any 
change  whatever  in  the  political  status  of  the 
two  countries  prompted  the  measure,  nor,  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  has  contributed  to  its 
advocacy. 

Of  course  those  who  favor  annexation  may 
also  favor  commercial  union,  and  there  are 
doubtless  a  large  number,  especially  among 
thinking  citizens  of  ihe  great  Republic,  who 
favor  the  movement  for  unrestricted  reci. 
procity  in  the  expectation  that  a  political 
union  may  eventually  follow.  But  that  this 
is  the  impelling  motive  in  those  most  active 
in  promoting  the  movement  on  either  side  of 
the  border,  I  for  one  most  strenuously  deny. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  to  those  who 
at  all  investigate  the  matter,  that  one  of  the 
most  potent  influences  which  would  help  for¬ 
ward  an  annexation  movement  is  immediately 
removed  by  commercial  union.  The  only  ar¬ 
gument  of  any  weight  which  the  Canadian 
annexation  can  employ  is  the  great  material 
advantages  that  would  flow  from  a  political 
alliance  with  the  Republic.  All  theadvautages 
which  are  possible  to  a  political  union  would 
he  possible  to  a  commercial  union,  and  hence 
the  cause  for  a  political  change  is  entirely  re¬ 
moved.  The  growth  of  the  annexation  senti¬ 
ment  in  Canada,  has  certainly  been  marked 
Where  years  ago  it  was  referred  to  with  hated 


breath,  its  advantages  are  now  not  infre¬ 
quently  maintained  with  vigor  and  force, 
even  in  public  places;  and  the  allusions  to  It 
in  editorials  and  communications  are  fre¬ 
quent  and  pronounced,  especially  in  the 
newspapers  of  Ontario  and  N ova  Seotia.  But 
the  one  stock  argument  in  its  favor  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  would  come  to  Canada  from  the 
cnlaigetl  market  which  would  thus  be  af¬ 
forded  for  her  natural  and  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts.  Nowadays  no  one  argues  as  to  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  Kepublican  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  over  the  system  of  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  which  Canada  enjoys.  Pew,  if  any,  in 
Canada  believe  that  universal  suffrage  is  au 
uumixed  blessing,  or  that  an  elective  judi¬ 
ciary  and  numerous  other  peculiarities  of  the 
American  system,  are  to  he  preferred  to  the 
system  which  regulates  public  affairs  in  Ca¬ 
nada.  The  sole  and  only  justification  that 
would  enable  a  native  of  Canada  to  forswear 
his  birthright  or  a  British  subject  to  transfer 
his  allegiance  from  his  beloved  Queen  for  a 
citizenship  in  the  American  republic,  would 
be  the  prospective  advantage  to  his  pocket, 
hook  which  would  follow  a  transition  so 
marked  and  so  violent.  But  if  commercial 
union  brings  in  its  train  all  the  advantages 
that  would  follow  annexation,  what  justifica¬ 
tion  is  there  for  longer  discussing  a  political 
union  that  would  be  truthful  of  only  political 
suicide?  If,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  re¬ 
move  the  only  argument,  the  only  justification 
that  exists  for  a  dissolution  of  the  bond  that 
hinds  together  Great  Britain  and  Canada, 
then  the  advocate’s  of  commercial  union  are 
the  strongest  advocates  for  a  continuation  of 
that  bond.  Dissatisfaction  in  Nova  Scotia 
with  the  results  of  confederation ;  want  of 
success  in  the  middle  provinces  by  the  vast 
mass  of  agriculturists  and  all  dependent  on 
them;  and  the  excessive  tension  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  Manitoba,  are  all  relieved  by  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  commercial  union  with  the  United 
States.  If  all  this  and  much  more  in  the  same 
direction  is  accomplished  by  this  movement, 
surely  it  is  a  cuniribution  toward  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  British  connection  greater  than 
anything  else  that  could  he  imagined.  What 
other  event  in  the  enumeration  of  possible 
events  can  he  named  which  would  more  fully 
strengthen  the  love  for  one’s  native  land  than 
to  see  every  Interest  therein  prosper?  What 
stronger  tie  is  posssible  than  that  which  joins 
self-interest  to  the  public  good,  and  makes 
both  motives  move  in  the  direction  of  perpe¬ 
tuating  existing  political  conditions,  and  sus¬ 
taining  existing  connections  under  which 
peace,  entire  freedom  and  prosperity  are  possi 
hie?  The  advocates  of  commercial  union 
claim  that  all  this  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  tlieir  plan  for  the  settlement  of 
existing  difficulties,  and  on  that  claim  make  it 
clear  that  British  connection  is  in  no  respect 
.  either  weakened  or  imperilled  by  its  adoption. 
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Tlie  princiiiles  underlying  commercial  union 
are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  existed 
under  the  reciprocity  treaty  from  1854  to 
1866.  The  only  difference  is,  that  while  the 
free  interchange  of  articles  was  limited  to 
the  natural  products,  it  is  now  proposed  that 
no  restriction  whatever  should  exist;  and 
that  all  articles,  whether  natural,  manufac¬ 
tured,  or  imported,  should  he  as  free  of  in¬ 
terchange  between  the  United  Stated  and 
Canada  as  they  are  now  between  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  or  between  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  During  the  twelve  years  of  the  re¬ 
ciprocity  treaty  there  was  far  less  talk  of  an 
nexation  than  before  or  since;  and  all  will 
remember  the  simultaneous  burst  of  loyalty 
which  met  the  suggestion  in  1866  that  Cau- 
ada  could  by  a  repeal  of  that  treaty  be  forced 
to  forswear  its  loyalty  to  Great  Britain.  If 
during  the  period  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
treaty  no  sentiment  prevailed  for  annexation, 
what  justification  exists  for  the  assertion 
that  in  consequence  of  its  renewal  on  a 
broader  basis  a  desire  for  annexation  would 
follow!  The  inference  from  experience  is  in 
a  precisely  opposite  direction,  and  furnishes 
another  argument  in  support  of  the  claim  of 
the  advocates  of  commercial  union  that  in  no 
respect  does  it  impair  or  threaten  British  con¬ 
nection. 

The  only  force  to  the  argument  that  British 
connection  is  threatened  by  commercial  union 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  discrimination  against 
British  goods  would  bo  necessary,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  free  admission  of  American 
products.  It  is  true  that  this  savors  of  a 
preference  for  American  over  British  con¬ 
nection,  but  Canada  has  for  some  yeais  been 
taxing  British  goods  as  much  as  she  would 
have  to  tax  them  under  commercial  union. 
The  recent  advance  by  the  Finance  Minister 
of  the  duty  on  iron  is  a  discrimination  quite  as 
marked  in  its  practical  effect  as  anything  else 
Would  be  if  commercial  union  were  to  go  into 
operation  to-morrow.  Indeed  it  would  look 
as  if  the  Finance  Minister  were  making 
preparations  for  commercial  union  by  raising 
the  tariff  on  so  essential  an  element  as  iron  to 
a  rate  almost  as  high  as  that  of  the  American 
impost,  while  the  practical  discrimination 
against  Great  Britain  in  this  matter  might 
very  well  be  cited  as  an  experiment  just  to 
see  how  such  a  movement  applied  on  a  larger 
scale  would  be  regarded.  Yet  no  one  accuses 
the  Finance  Minister  of  disloyalty.  The 
average  duty  in  the  United  States  over  and 
above  that  prevailing  in  Canada  is  about  ten 


per  cent.  If  under  Commercial  Union  the 
United  States  should  reduce  its  tariff  live 
per  cent,  and  Canada  advance  her  tariff  five 
per  cent,  so  as  to  equalize  both,  the  result  to 
Great  Britain  would  be  a  positive  advantage. 
A  larger  quantity  of  goods  would  be  absorbed 
in  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  this 
reduction  than  would  be  lost  by  the  enhanced 
duty  in  Canada,  while  the  prosperity  and 
purchasing  power  of  the  Canadian  people 
would  be  so  augmented  in  consequence  of 
better  prices,  enlarged  markets,  and  increased 
communications,  that  abroad-minded  British 
merchant  would  soon  see  that  free  trade  on 
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differ  from  the  free  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  which  he  so  much  loves,  and  under 
which  he  has  so  much  prospered. 

My  own  conviction  is,  from  very  careful 
thought  on  this  subject,  that  nothing  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  greater  degree  to  a  perpetuation 
of  British  connection  than  a  close  commercial 
alliance  with  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
I  answer  most  gladly  your  question,  that 
there  is  ample  room  on  the  platform  of  the 
commercial  unionist  not  only  for  your  good 
self  and  all  your  friends,  but  for  every  Cana¬ 
dian  who  loves  his  native  land,  aud  values  as 
one  of  his  chief  blessings  a  connection  with 
i  the  dear  mother  country.  That  you  were 
long  ago  a  stroDg  advocate  for  commercial 
union  I  am  delighted  to  see  from  an  article 
from  your  pen  which  appears  in  the  Contem¬ 
porary  Review  in  1885,  in  a  very  able  paper 
on  “Anglo-Saxon  Alliance”  the  following 
sentence  appears,  which  is  so  appropriate  to 
the  present  time  that  I  close  my  letter  with 
the  quotation : 

“Canada,  while  she  is  unwilling  to  abnegate 
her  British  allegiance,  is  unable  permanentlv 
to  renounce  her  paramount  interest,  which 
lies  m  commerce  with  the  United  States 
along  whose  border  her  populations  form  a 
fringe  three  thousand  miles  long  and  about 
a  hundred  miles  broad,  stretched  along  a 
single  isothermal,  and  having  in  consequence 
no  adequate  variety  of  climates  or  products. 

7  hat  p  lan  only  won  Id  fully  solve  li  e  i  prob  Inn 
that  would  secure  to  her  at  once  her  Hr.tish 
citizenship  ancl  the  freest  and  fullest  inter¬ 
course  with  Iter  all-important  neighbor." 

I  claim  most  respectfully  that  the  plan  as 
implied  in  commercial  union  fulfils  in  the 
highest  form  ali  that  your  loyalty  to  England 
and  your  interest  in  Canada  hoped  might 
come  when  you  wrote  the  foregoing  lines.3 
With  much  regard  to  you,  I  am, 

Truly  yours, 

EBASTUy  WIMAN, 
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